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July — December 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS! 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Scope and Purpose of Archaeology. — In Itend. Ace. Lincei, 
VIII, 1899, pp. •221-240, (i. Patroni discusses what he calls a new orien- 
tation of aichaeology. Scientific study began with Winckehnann, but since 
then archaeology has gradually become more distinct from the kindred sci- 
ences. Stress is laid especially upon tlie impoi'tance of preclassical and 
Christian monuments. 

Greek and Roman Coins. — A recent volume in the Macmillan series 
of Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities is ,1 HHudhiml of Greek und 
Roman Coins, by G. F. Hill (Macmillan, 1899; xv, 29.5 yip.; ;{1 outs; 15 pis.; 
!l(2.25). The book is a handbook to serve as an introduction to the study of 
ancient coins or as a reference l)ook. Besides the boily of the book, which 
treats with sufficient detail the various parts of its subject, there are five 
appendices, — 'Ancient Standards,' 'Table of Equivalents,' 'Mint-names on 
lioman Coins,' 'Tlie Imperial Families of the Western Empire to a.d. 476,' 
a 'Select Bil)Iiography,' — an Index of Subjects, a Greek Index, and a Latin 
Index. 

Index of Sources and Resting Places of Statues. — In K. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1899, pp. 419-447, S. Reinach gives an index of the places and 
collections from which the ancient statues described in his Repertoire are 
derived, and tells who are now or have been their owners. 

The Cat in Antiquity. — Unmistakable representations of domestic 
cats occur on Attic vases of the early fifth century, and later on Apulian 
vases and in Etruscan and Pompeian wall-paintings. Since they appear in 
the earlier instances as rare or strange pets, they probably were introduced 
from Egypt when that country was opened to foreigners in the sixth cen- 
tury, and gradually became more common. (R. Encsklmann. Jh. Arch. I. 
XIV, 1899, 3, pp. 136-143 ; 3 cuts.) 

The Turkey, Peacock, Cock, and Parrot in Ancient Art. — In Athen., 
September 30 and October 14, 1899, George Biidwood has two articles on 
the turkey, peacock, cock, and parrot in ancient art, called forth by the fact 
that in Frazer's Pausanias, Vol. Ill, p. 2.59, a turkey is mentioned as repre- 
sented on an ancient vase. The turkey, being an .American bird, does not 

1 For an explanation of tlie abbreviations, see pp. 280, 2W. 
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occur ill iiiicient art. Tlie peacock, cock, and parrot were known to the 
ancients, though not native in tlie regions about the Mediterranean. Their 
names and their occurrence in ancient literature as well as art aie discussed. 
In Allien. November 4, 1899, J. G. Frazer calls attention to some errors of 
Ills own in the identification of other animals on the ancient vase above 
mentioned. 

Sea Plants in Mythology. — Under the title ' Le mythe du chene 
inarin,' Constantin, in R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. ■iilSoS, discusses the 
telief in the origin of living beings from marine plants. 

Ancient Cameos. — In Gaz. B.-A. XXI, 1899, pp. 33-43, 101-116, E. 
Babelon writes, with twenty-five illustrations, of the ancient cameos in the 
Bibliotheqiie Rationale. He discusses chiefly the uses to which the cameos 
were put. They were used as personal ornaments, as well as upon jewel 
cases, toilet boxes, and other articles. Some of the largest cameos were 
probably richly set and deposited in temples as votive offerings. The 
custom of keeping such richly set cameos as reliquaries in churches in the 
Middle Ages was, then, naturally derived from Roman traditions. The 
history of several of the cameos in the Bibliotheque Natioiiale is touched 
upon. 

The Evolution of the Grist-mill. — In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 413- 
427 (7 figs.), L. Lindet traces the evolution of the grist-mill from the primi- 
tive stone for cracking grain, through the use of a roller upon a flat stone 
and that of a mortar and pestle, to the revolving mill of the Romans. 

EGYPT 

Chronology of the Middle Empire. — The Berlin Museum has re- 
ceived, for the most part as a loan from Dr. Reinhardt in Cairo, a series 
of papyri from the ancient city near the pyramid of Illahun. The new 
documents are letters, receipts, etc., relating to the treasury of a temple. 
Two of these show that Sirius rose on the sixteenth day of the eighth month 
of the seventh year of Usertesen III. This would be possible only in the 
years 1876-1873 B.C. The seventh year of Usertesen III fell therefore in 
these years. The twelfth dynasty, to which Usertesen III belongs, must 
therefore be dated from 1996 to 1780 B.C., about 150 years later than the 
latest conjectural date, that of Eduard Meyer, 2130-1930. {Berl. Phil. W. 
October 7, 1899. From the Reichsanzeiger.) 

Egyptian Relief. — In R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. -321, 322 (pi. ix), 
G. Maspero publishes a stele with relief belonging to M. de Saint-Marceaux. 
He ascribes it to Upper Egypt of the time of the eleventh or twelfth dynasty. 

Roman Officials in Egypt. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. II, 1899, Beiblat't, 
pp. 107, 108, A. Stein discusses the date of the Prefect Volusius Maecianus 
and incidentally some points in connection with other officials mentioned in 
papyri. 

An Inscribed Scarab. — A rudely formed scarab from Egypt, inscribed 
Xcu\Xa.\j/, a name known only as that of a dog, may have been hung as an 
amulet around the neck of a hound or pet dog. A superfluous s follows the 
f. (E. A. Gardner, J.H.S. XIX, 1899, p. 341 ; cut.) 

L. Lusius Geta, Prefect of Egypt. — In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 
428-430, 8. de Ricci maintains that in the inscription published on p. 185 
of Vol. V of Petrie's History of Egypt (by Grafton Milne), the word erased 
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after AovKtos Aowtos was Fcras, and identifies the man with the Lusius 
Geta mentioned by Tacitus, Ann. XfT, 42. 

BABYLONIA 

The Management of Lands about 5000 B.C. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1899, pp. 394-419, J. Oppeit discusses inscriptions in the British Museum 
relating to the measurement of lands. These belong to the dynasty called 
the first dynasty of Ur, which the author regards as earlier than the dynasty 
of Sargon I and JJaiam-Siii. The system of measurement is less simplified 
than at a later date. Translations of several inscriptions are given, and 
the signs for numbers as well as the method for surveying are explained. 
In some cases the proportion of produce of land to be paid by the farmer to 
his lord or the state is given. This, the author declares, has been misunder- 
stood and explained as a term of measurement by Reisner and Thureau- 
Dangin. The change in the values of commodities, especially silver, in later 
times, is briefly discussed. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

FtoIemai3-Ake. — In B. Arch. C. T. December, 1899, pp. ii f., J. Kouvier 
describes a bronze coin of Ptolemais with the inscription AKE. The coin 
is dated LMA (44), i e. 3 B.C. Evidently, then, for a biief period under 
Augustus the city of Ptolemais resumed the name Ake. Remarks were 
made by E. Babelon. 

El-Kahf and the Cave of the Seven Sleepers. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1899, pp. 534-576, Clermont-Ganneau discusses the legend of the seven 
sleepers, especially the place where they are supposed to have slept. He 
decides in favor of the cave, — an ancient tomb chamber, — at El-Kahf or 
MaghSret el-Kahf, four and a half English miles south-southeast from 
'Amman. The cave is described, and two plates give plans and sections and 
views of the fa9ade of this tomb and another near it from photogi'aphs by 
Briinnow. 

Syrian Antiquities. — In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 34-53, Paul 
Perdrizet discusses : (4) The dedication of tlie Propylaea at Gerasa (see A m. 
J. Arch. 1893, pp. 449 ff.). (5) An inscription from Eleusis ('E</>. 'Apx- 1894, 
p. 210) mentioning the Phoinikarch Ptolemaeus of Gaza. (6) The question 
to what province Gerasa belonged, concluding that Gerasa belonged to 
Syria until 162 a.d., to Arabia from 162 to 195, then to Syria Phoenice, 
then later to Arabia. (7) 'I'he iroXtVevjua of the Caunians at Sidon. This 
body is mentioned on a painted stele from Sidon (iJ. Arch. 1898, II, pp. 
109-112). The use of the word iroXiTevfia to designate half-independent 
foreign inhabitants in cities, especially its application to the Jews at 
Alexandria, is discussed. (8) A coin of Gythiura found at Bosra, which 
■confirms what is known of the commercial prosperity of Gythium under the 
Severi. (9) Gadara ■^^pipToiixnxna.. This epithet occurs on an epitaph 
found near Lake Tiberias, and is interpreted to mean " where the Muses are 
cultivated." (10) AifipdpuK avayKoMK, a title occurring in an inscription at 
Baalbek. (11) Thracian names in Syrian inscriptions. (12) The Bacchic 
mosaic at Medaba. The inscriptions 'ApiaSi/Tj, BdvxVy ^"d 'Siarvpoi sliow 
the nature of the scene represented. 

Charac-Moba. — Among coins recently sent from Palestine to Mr. L. 
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Hamburger of Fraukfurt are two, quite unknown hitherto, of Charac- 
Moba, in the land of Moab (cf. Isaiah, xv, 1). Both are '-Greek imperial" 
of the P^mperor Elagabalus, and show the Roman conception of Fortuiia, 
with rudder and cornucopiae. One has the town-name in its Greek 
form XAPAXMWBA, while the other is said to show the ethnic form 
XAPAX[MWBH] NfiN ; — though the cut given by E. Babelon shows oiily 
tlie first five letters. (R. Num, 1899, p. 274.) 

The Siloah Inscription. — In Z. J). Pal. V. XXII, 1899, pp. 01-64, the 
late Professor Albert Socin, who died June 24. 1899, has a brief discussion 
of the Siloah inscription with a translation. PI. ii is a fac-simile of the 
inscription. 

ASIA MINOR 

The Altar at Pergamon. — In Sitzb. Berl. A hid. 1899, pp. 012-()25 
(7 figs.), II. Schrader discusses the place of offering in the Pergamene altai'. 
Within the colonnade of the great altar was the altar proper, a structure 
probably of elongated rectangular form. Upon a simple base rose a smooth 
wall, with a frieze of a rich palmetto pattern and an Ionic cornice adorned 
with a running vine. Fragments of all parts of the structure are preserved. 
Two flights of steps led to the top of this structure from the eastern side, 
the side away from the entrance. The top was adorned with statues of 
gods, about three-fourths life size, jiarts of which have been found (Bcsc/ir. 
d. Pergamenischen Bdilwerke, p. 20). Upon the top was the altar of ashes 
mentioned by Pausanias, V, 13, 8. This raised the height to about (i m. 
above the platform upon which it stood, making the entire height from the 
ground about 12 m. or 40 feet. (Ampelius, liher memorialis, miracuin mundi 
C. 14.) 

Work at Pergamon, 1886-1898. — /lMe«. MM. XXIV, 1899. Heft 2 
(pp. 97-240; pi. ix; 28 cuts), is entirely given up to an account of 'Die 
Arbeiten zu Pergamon, 1886-1898,' by A. Conze and C. Schuchhardt. Water- 
works, roads, and sites in the neighborhood have been investigated and are 
described in detail. Plans of Elaea, Pitane, and Atarneus have been preT 
])ared. Hadrianuteba, Sandiana, and Doidye have been identified, and 
several other sites discovered. Fourteen fragments of sculpture are de- 
sci'ibed, and sixty-four inscriptions from Pergamon, besides eighty-nine in- 
scriptions (mostly fragmentary) from the neighborhood, ai'e published. 

The Julian Calendar in Asia IVGnor. — ( )f the documents I'ela ting to the 
introduction of the Julian calendar into the province of Asia, under Augustus, 
fragments have been found at Apamea. Euinenea. Dorylaeuin, and finally 
at Priene. The text, based chiefly on the Priene copy, is published in Athen. 
MiMh. XXIV, 1899, pp. 275-293, with introduction by Tli. Moramsen, and 
epigraphical commentary by U. von Wilaniow itz-Miillendorff. From one of 
the documents it seems that the law of Sulla which regulated the movements 
of the proconsuls also regulated the election of provincial magistrates. This 
interference of the Republic in the arrangements of the dependent provincial 
cities is new. The special importance of the text from Priene lies in fixing 
definitely the relation of the Asiatic calendar, with the Macedonian names 
for the months, to the reformed Roman calendar. The style of the message 
aud the decree is good, belonging to the type of Trtpl vtj/ovi and Philo. which 
led to the classical revival. Another example of this Asiatic style is found 
in Inscriptions of the British Museum, 994, from Halicarnassus. 
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Antiocbia Chrysaoris. — Tu CI. R. 1899, pp. :n9-321, W. R. Paton con- 
tends that the city called Antiochia Chrysaoris, the sanctity of whose terri- 
tory is contirnied by au Amphictyouic decree (B.C.H. XVIII, p. 235) is 
Alabaiida. Radet, Herue des Untrersite's du Midi, II, p. "iTo, had identified 
Antiochia Chrysaoris with Mylasa. Historical and epigraphical evidence is 
advanced for the new identification. 

Houses in Priene. — The dwelling-houses at Priene are all of one tyjie, 
having the anteroom of the main apartment opening to the south on tlie 
court, and smaller rooms communicating with it on one or both sides. The 
court was never entirely surrounded by colonnades. These houses make 
Vitruvius's description of a Greek house clear, and enable us to follow tlie 
development back to the Homeric Megaron. (Th. Wiegand, June meeting 
Berl. Arch, (iesellsch. Arch. Anz. 1899, p. 133.) 

Diadems of Priests. — In Jl. Oeaterr. Arch. I. II, 1899, pp. 245-249 
(pi. vii; figs.), (J. F. Hill publishes and discusses (in English) several 
heads and fragments from Epliesus. The diadems worn by the persons 
represented are adorned with busts, some of which are identified as those 
of Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta. Coins are cited, and one from 
Tarsus published, in comparison with these heads. The diadems are those 
of Auf/u.?tali;.t, priests of the emperors. A fragment of a bronze diadem 
from Epliesus is also published. 

GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 

The Origin of Acroteria and Antefixes. — In Jh. Oeaterr. Arch. I. 
1899, pp. 199-201 (3 cuts), (ieorg Treu confirms Benndorf's theory of the 
origin of acroteria by calling attention to the terra-cotta antefix, Oli/mpia, 
III, pi. 88, with a gorgoneion in an incuse rectangle with pointed gable 
upon a semicircular plate. A later form is seen in the limestone shrine 
from Amorgus in Dresden (Arch. Anz. 1898, p. 53). The so-called Nike of 
Archermus was really an acioterium. 

Pre-Persian Buildings on the Acropolis. — The fragments of pre- 
Persian architecture on the Acropolis at Athens belong to six Doric build- 
ings, the most important of which was the predecessor of tlie Athena temple 
of Pisistratus, on the same site. It was a double templum in anti.t, with 
marble metopes and flattened echinus. The Typhon and the group of Triton 
and Heracles belong to its pediments, and it was richly ornamented with 
polychromy in archaic patterns. Portions of the buildings have been set up 
in the small museum. (Th. VVikgand, July meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch. 
Arch. Anz. 1899, 3, p. 135.) 

The Optical Qualities of the Greek Theatre. — In A then. Alitlh. 
XXIV (1899), pp. 310-320, VV. Dorpfeld, 'Die optischeu Verhiiltnisse des 
griechischen Theaters,' discusses the views advanced by A. MuUer, Unter- 
suchungen zu den BUhnenattertUmern. He shows that the spectator in the 
upper rows was not hindered by those in front of him, and that the spec- 
tators in the proedia did not command a good view of a high stage. 

SCULPTTTRB 
The Evolution of Greek Sculpture. — In Gaz. B.-A. XXI, 1899, pp. 
177-188 (4 figs.), and 313-324 (5 figs.), Henri Lechat traces the development 
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of Greek sculpture from the beginning to the end. The earliest Greek 
sculptors owed little to Egypt or the East. With more and more success 
the archaic sculptors strove for truth in form. Phidias attains this truth, 
giving it sovereign beauty, and shows that " life is not incompatible with 
the most ideal perfections of form." Praxiteles adapts the old themes to a 
new taste. He is the master of grace and rhythm. The art of Scopas is 
powerful, pathetic, and dramatic, appealing more strongly to the multitude, 
while Lysippus is a realist. The Pergamene sculptors combine the qualities 
of the art of Scopas and Lysippus, while the sculptors of Alexandria 
combine realism with Praxiteleaii grace. Later tlieir art became more 
picturesque. In the Hellenistic period all kinds of sculpture were prac- 
tised. Greek sculpture is pagan, not Christian. It exhibits the feelings of 
the Greeks at all periods of their history. Hence the importance of col- 
lections of casts, such as those now being formed at the University of 
Paris and the Louvre. 

Studies in Early Greek Art. I. — The earliest, hand-fashioried, shape- 
less Greek terra-cottas, corresponding to the geometric period of vases, were 
succeeded by well-modelled hollow figures, formed in moulds, a varied and 
widely diffused class which appears to be native in Samos. The correspond- 
ing advance in sculpture is that f I'om the planklike figures, such as Nican- 
drr.'s Delian statue,, to the cylindrical, draped marble from Samos in the 
Louvre; and it is safe to conclude that the step was taken when bronze- 
casting was applied to statues by the Saniian artists Rhoecus and Theo- 
dorus, between 600 and 550 B.C. The cylindrical form is exactly such as 
would first be attempted in this new technique, and it is imitated in the 
moulded terrarcottas, as well as in the marble. (F. Winter, Jb. Arch. I. 
XIV, 1899, 2, pp. 73-78.) 

The Archaic Marble Head in the Sabouroff Collection in Berlin. 
— The peculiarity of short hair in a head corresponding in every other way 
to the long-haired early heads, such as the Calf-bearer, is not due to por- 
traiture, but to the fact that the head originally wore a bronze helmet. 
The surface of the hair was never finished like the beard, and a piece has 
been cut away over the forehead to make room for the visor. A head 
of Hermes, from Thera, had a hat similarly set on, without fastenings. 
(B. Gkaef, Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, 2, pp. 87-89.) 

Archaic Bronze Statue. — A hollow bronze statue was found in 1897 
in the water of the Corinthian Gulf at a place called Agios Basileios (cf. 
Am. J. Arch. 1897, p. 351). Here is a small bay, which probably served as 
the harbor of Plataeae. Some remains of ancient buildings exist near the 
shore, and in the church is an inscription XAIAHPAKAEIAOY. The 
statue is 1.18 m. in height. The head, which seems to have been bioken 
off and fastened on again in ancient times, is almost perfectly preserved, 
but the rest of the statue was found broken into many pieces and much 
defaced. It has been restored, all except the arms, which are missing. The 
base bears the inscription to noreiSdoi'os • hiapos in archaic letters, from 
the shapes of which, taken together with the form of the name JIoTttSooi/os, 
the inscription may be regarded as Boeotian. Poseidon himself is no doubt 
represented. The god is nude, standing with his right foot advanced. He 
wears a pointed beard and drooping mustache. His hair is curled over 
his forehead, and forms a roll at the back of the head. Above the curls 
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and the roll is a simple band or circlet. The eyes were once set in of some 
other material than hronze. The right arm probably extended downward 
and forward, the right hand holding a dolphin. The raised left hand 
probably held a trident, the bntt of which rested on the ground. The head 
is compared with the bronze Zeus, ,1 iisffr. von Otympia, III, pi. 22, and the 
bronze in Athens, M usees if Athenes, pi. 14. It is a beautiful piece of work 
of the end of the sixth or possibly the beginning of the fifth century B.C. 
The statue was probably made at Athens, and dedicated at the harbor in 
the waters of which it was found. (D. Philios, 'E^. 'Apx- 1899, pp. 
57-74; 2 pis.; cut.) 

The Ephebus of Tarsus. — In K. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 19-33 (3 pis. ; 
2 cuts), A. Joubin discusses the ephebus from Tarsus, now in Constantinople 
(Calal. des bronzes du Muse'e ile Constantinople, No. 2; Gaz. Arche'ol. 1883, 
pi. 1). Fragments of the legs, hitherto unpublished, enable the figure to 
be partially restored. The youth stood with his weight on both feet, 
though rather more on the left, and raised both hands above his head with 
the elbows bent. The right hand was higher than the left. In his hands 
he held some burden, the nature of which is unknown. The style and date 
of the bronze are discussed. Comparison with other statues shows that this 
is an Attic work of the fifth century b.c. Its nearest analogies are the 
athlete in Florence {Rom. Mitlh. 1882, p. 79), two heads in the Louvre 
(Allien. Mitth. 1891, pis. 4, 5; Furtwangi-ER, Intermezzi, p. 10), the Hermes 
Ludovisi, and related figures. The artist is under the influence of Critios 
and Nesiotes, though more advanced than they. He worked before 450 B.C., 
and preceded Myron. 

Replicas of the Medici Torso. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, pp. 155- 
173, Paul Herrmann publishes (2 pis.; 4 figs.) and discusses two I'eplicas 
of the Medici Torso in the ficole des Beaux Arts in Paris. The new 
replicas are in the Casa de Pilatos in Seville. Both are of about the same 
size as the Medici Torso, but a little smaller. Both ai'e restored. 'J'he 
first (HUbner's Catalogue, No. 830) has modern arms, a modern shield, 
modern battle club, and modern helmet. Beneath the modern helmet, 
however, part of an original Attic helmet is visible. The head is ancient, 
and belongs to the figure. The work is of late date and poor. The head 
is held nearly upright, and looks almost straight forward, turning very 
slightly to the left. The second figure (IlUbner, No. 840) is of better 
workmanship, but head, both arms with the attributes (shield and spear), 
and the feet, so far as they are nude, ai-e modern. Both statues came from 
Italy, and appear to have been part of a gift from Pope Pius V to Per 
Afan de Ribera, first Duke of Alcala. Comparison with the Medici Torso 
shows differences of treatment, but it is evident that the two statues at 
Seville and the Medici Torso are replicas of the same original, but that 
none of the three is the original. The style is evidently that of the fifth 
century B.C., and of the school of Phidias. Comparison with the reliefs 
from the base of the statue of Nemesis at llhamnus, and with other works, 
points to Agoracritus as the probable author of the colossal Athena repre- 
sented by these three copies. It is shown that the Medici Torso cannot be 
the Athena from the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. 

Athena Iiemnia. — Actual measurements and comparison of sections 
and breaks fully establish Furtwangler's contention that one of the ' Lem- 
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iiiau ' statues at Dresden has its original head, and that the headless one 
and the Bologna head belong to replicas of the same original. The rela- 
tively small size of the face is no evidence against its being the work oi 
Phidias, and the style favors this. 

One of the rival claimants to the name of Athena Lemnia is disposed of 
by comparing the foot-marks on the Hygieia basis by the Propylaea with 
the Farnese Athena at Naples, the Hope Athena, and another replica in the 
Vatican. These are all copies of the work of Pyrrhns, who was probably 
a metic, rewarded with citizenship for this work, as the ethnic '.\^)ji/ttios is 
added to the original artist inscription, destroying its symmetry. (F. Stiij- 
NiczKA, July meeting Berl. Arcli. (Jesellsch. Arch. Anz. 1899, 3, p. 184.) 

Painted Marble Head in Athens. — The following appear to be the 
facts with regard to the painted marble head in .-Athens {Nat. Mux. No. 177), 
though the fixed glass case which protects it prevents very close examina- 
tion. The back is broken off; the top has contact surfaces as if for a 
liehnet ; the hair is covered with dark I'ed under-paiut, and in places shows 
the surface gilding. The skin is highly polished, but shows no painting, 
'i'lie eyebrows are painted like the hair ; the eyeballs are of a white stone ; 
the irises and bronze eyelashes are missing, but dark streaks from the 
oxidation of the latter extend down the cheeks. The high triangular 
forehead and the treatment of the liair put any identification witii the 
Athena Parthenos out of the question. (P. Woi.tkhs, .//). Arch. I. XIV, 
1899, 3, pp. 143-145; cut.) 

A Papyrus with Chronological Data. — In the second volume of The 
Oxi/rhynchus Papyri edited by Gienfell and Hunt, aiid published by the 
(iraecQ-Roman Branch of the Egypt Expl. Fund, is a list of Olympic victors 
for seven Olympiads, 476-448 b.c, omitting Ol. LXXX, 4(50 b.c. Theodore 
Reinach discusses it, R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 399-412. The list fixes the 
following dates of importance to the historian of literature and art: 01. 
LXXVl, 476 B.C., Pindar, Oliimp. 1 (to Hiero). •_'. 3 (to Theron); Bacciiy- 
lides, Ode V (to Hiero) ; Pindar, Olyiiip. 10 and 1 1 (to Agesidamus of Locri) ; 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, statue of Astylus of Syracuse. Ol. LXXVII, 
472 B.C., Pindar, Olymp. 12 (to Ei-goteles of Himera) ; Pythagoras, statue of 
Euthymus of Locri; Micon, statue of Callias of .Athens. 01. LXXVIII, 
468 B.C., Pindar, Olymp. 9 (to Epliarmostus of Opus) ; Bacchylides, Ode 111 
(to Hiero). Ol. LXXIX, 464 n.c, Pindar, Olymp. 7 (to Diagoras of Rhodes). 
Ol. LXXXI, 456 B.C., Myron, statue of Timaiithes of Cleonae. 01. LXXXH, 
452 B.C., Pindai-, Olymp. 4 (to Psaumis of Caniarina) ; Bacchylides, Odes Vl 
and VII (to Eachon of Ceos) ; Pytliagoras. statue of Leontiseus of Mes- 
sina; Polyclitus, statues of Pythocles of Elis and Aristion of Epidaurus. 
Ol. EXXXIH, 448 n.c, Xaucydes, statue of Chinion of .\rgos. It is evident 
tliat the dates here given do not, in every instance, agree with those hitherto 
accepted. 

Hermes Discobolus ? — (leorg Ilabich sees a ty]ie of Hermes in the 
standing discobolus in the Vatican (./A. Arch. I. xtll, p. 57). Michaelis 
replied, ihul. pp. 175 f. (cf. Am. ./. Arch. 1899, pp. 120, 298). Now Habich 
publishes the Amastrian coin from the specimen in the British Museum, 
which shows quite closely tlie pose of the .statue, with the addition of a 
cat/nceuii held in tlie right hand. He further adds, in support of his conten- 
tion, another coin, in bionze, of Commodus, struck at Philippopolis in 
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Thrace, with a similar but more complicated reverse type. Both coins 
leave something to be desired in the matter of preservation. (.7. Int. Arch. 
Num. 1899, p. 137.) 

The Bardini Athlete. — In the Festschrift recently publi.shed in honor 
of Otto Benndorf, P. v. Bienkowski published a statue iu the possession 
of the dealer Bardini in Florence. The same figure is published by 
Arndt-Amelung, Eiuzelaufnahinen, 11, p. 24. Bieukowski's photographs are 
repeated and the statue is subjected to i-enewed examination by F'ranz 
Studniczka, Jh. OeMerr. Arch. 1, 1899, pp. 192-198 ; 3 figs. The statue lacks 
both arms, and the legs all except the upper part of the thighs. The head 
is shovsrn not to belong to the body. Comparison with other figures and 
heads shows that this head is a replica of the doryphorus of Polyclitus, 
while the torso is a i-eplica of the diaduiuenus. 

Athena by Alcamenes. — The idea of Emil Reisch that Alcamenes was 
the author of the group in the Athenian Hephaestus temple, and therefore 
the creator of the mild, peaceful Athena type, is supported by a head in the 
National Museum at Stockholm, which undoubtedly has the characteristics 
of Alcamenes' work. Its origin is the same as that of the head of the 
Athena statue from Crete in the Louvre, and, like that, it is useful for the 
restoration of the Chevchel statue. (Lesnart K.rELi.BERG, Riim. Mitth. 
1899, pp. 114-118; pi.) 

Original Greek Statues in Venice. — In Ahh. Mun. Akad. XXI, ii, 
1809. pp. 27.5-316 (7 pis.; 10 figs.), A. Furtwiingler publishes and discusses 
twelve tnarble statues, less than life size, in Venice. All are draped female 
figures. Ten are in the Museo Archeologico in the Doge's Palace, one in 
the Museo Civico-C!orrer. 1. A statue of Pentelic marble, removed from 
the courtyard of the Doge's Palace to the Museo Archeologico in 1811. 
(DUtschke, ^1 utike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, V, No. 73 ; Clarac, Mim. <le Sculp. 
46(1, 854.) The liead is of Roman work, and does not belong to the torso, 
which is an Attic original of the fifth century b.c, inspired by the Athena 
Parthenos. The remaining originals in the Doge's Palace came from the 
Grimani collection. They are of Parian marble. All the statues probably 
belong together, and, as two i-epresent Demeter, tliey probably came from 
some sanctuary of Demeter in Asia Minor or on one of the Greek islands. 
2. DUtschke, V, No. 210. About half life size. Forearms and some minor 
parts restored. Apparently a work of a Peloponnesian (Sicyonian) artist, 
about 440 B.C. 3. A somewhat smaller figure, with modern head, right 
foreai'm, left hand and feet, DUtschke, V, No. 234; Clarac, pi. 943, 2423. 
Ascribed to a second-rate artist of the latter part of the fifth century b.c, 
and compared especially with the Attic figure from Peiraetis, Cavvadias 
TKvTTTd, No. 176; Friederichs-Woltei-s, No. 1209. 4. DUtschke, "V, No. 80. 
Head modern. Wrongly restored with cornucopia in the left hand. The 
lower forearm, feet, and various details are modern. Earlier than the pedi- 
ment figures of the Parthenon, and resembling in drapeiy the pediment fig- 
ures at Olympia. 5. DUtschke, V, No. 219. The head is original. Right 
forearm, left forearm with cornucopia, and various minor parts are modern. 
Compared especially with a fine head in Taranto (Berl. Phil. W. 1888, 
col. 14,52). Ascribed to the late fifth century. 6. DUtschke, V, No. 310; 
Clarac, pi. 554, 1179. Restored as Hygieia. The head is ancient, but does 
not belong to the figure. Ascribed to the period of the Peloponnesian War. 
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7. Uiitsclike, V, No. 207; Clarac, pi. 640, 1450. The head, most of both 
arras, and some minor parts are modern. Especially compared with the 
" Venus genetrix " ascribed to Alcanienes. 8. Dutschke, V, No. 181. Less 
than half life size. The head, though ancient, does not belong to the body. 
The head is evidently Detneter, characterized by a veil. The drapery is 
simpler than in the last-mentioned figure, reverting to earlier methods. 
The figure is ascribed to the early fourth century. 9. The finest work of 
the series. Diitschke, V, No. 203 ; Clarac, pi. 774, 1930. Only the forearms 
and some details are restored. Calathus and veil show that Demeter is rep- 
resented. The beauty and dignity recall the Demeter of Cnidus, but this 
Venetian Demeter seems somewhat earlier. The statue in the Louvre (Calal. 
sommaire, No. 2283 ; Clarac, pi. 978 B, 2524 F ; Reinach, repertoire II, 240, 9) 
shows a later development of the use of the veil, and is ascribed to Prax- 
iteles. 10. Dutschke, V, 108. Height, 1.11 m. The head is lost, but an 
ancient head, of Hellenistic times, is set upon a modern neck. The figure 
belongs to the first half of the fourth century B.C., and probably represents 
Cora. 11. Dutschke, V, 215. The figure belongs to the first half of the 
fourth century, B.C. The head is a Roman portrait ; the neck, right arm, 
left hand, and a few other parts are modern. 12. In the Museo Civico- 
Correr; from the Morosini collection. Of Parian marble; about one-third 
life size. Head and forearms are gone. The general arrangement of the fig- 
ure is derived from the Athena Parthenos, though the treatment of drapery is 
later. Artemis is represented, accompanied by her dog, now partly broken 
away. The article is, for the most part, a detailed study of the drapery of 
the Venetian statues in comparison with that of other Greek works. It is 
shown how the drapery known in the Olympian female figures, and the dra- 
pery of the Athena Parthenos, are developed in Athens and elsewhere ; how 
the less simple and less natural drapery of the so-called Venus genetrix is 
supplanted in the early fourth century by a simpler, more severe treatment, 
which then develops into the Praxitelean style. The drapery of the Eirene 
of Cephisodotus is, therefore, not an isolated phenomenon. An appendix 
states that in the relief in Venice (Roscher's Lexicon d. Mytliologie, I, coll. 
2157) the figures are genuine and ancient, but the accessories are much 
restored. So, too, the relief in the (Jiardino Giusti at Verona (Jah:i, Biltler- 
ckroniken, pis. 2, 6) has been worked over in modern times. 

Portrait Head of Plato. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. L II, 1899, pp. 250-254 
(pi. iv ; 3 figs.), O. Benndorf publishes and discusses a somewhat ill-preserved 
marble head of Plato, recently acquired by the museum in Vienna from an 
Athenian dealer. Other poi-traits of Plato are compared, and two of the 
figures represent a double herm of Plato and an unknown Greek in the 
museum at Athens. 

Praxitelean Tripod Base. — The marble tripod base in Athens, Fried- 
erichs-Wolters, No. 2147, Cavvadias, Cutaiogue des Muse'es d'Athenes, 1895, 
p. 71, No. 1463, bears upon its sides three reliefs representing Dionysus and 
two winged Victories. Analysis of the style in connection with that of other 
works, among them the reliefs from Mantinea, the so-called Urania in the 
Vatican, and a figure from the Parthenon frieze, makes it probable that Praxi- 
teles was the author of the reliefs of the tripod base. Perhaps this is what 
remainsof the monument referred to in the inscription C.TA. II, 1298. (Otto 
Bknxdokf, //(. Oesterr. Arch. L II, 1899, pp. 255-269; pis. v-vii ; 9 figs.) 
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Likenesses of Maussolus and Alexander. — In Rom. Millh. 1899, 
pp. 81-90(1 fig.), J. Six continues his ' Ikoiiographische Studien.' Coins 
of Cos show tiiat the statue from IIulicai'uas.sus, formerly supposed to have 
stood in tlie chariot on the Mausoleum, really represents Maussolus. Tlie 
Heracles head on some coins of Syria and Mesopotamia is claimed as a poi- 
trait of Alexander, and the Sidon sarcophagus and the head in the J>ateran 
support this claim. The type of the Louvre statue may possibly have been 
created by Lysippus in 336 b.c. Certain coins having a head with the horns 
of Zeus Amnion, and an elephant skin, represent not Alexander the (jreat 
(cf. Imhoof-Blcmer, Griech. Portrdlkopfe, p. 14), but Alexander the son of 
Roxana (cf. Maspero, Archeoloyie iSgyptienne, p. 229, fig. 202). 

Alexander's Hunt. — An epigram found in situ at Delphi has identified 
the chamber in which stood the bronze group by Lysippus and Leochares, 
commemorating the rescue of Alexander by Craterus, when in peril at a lion 
hunt. The first satisfactory clew to the composition of the group is found in 
a small intaglio belonging to Mr. A. J. Evans. In the foreground are the 
bodies of the lion and the half-prostrate king, while behind, Craterus, on a 
rearing horse, strikes a vertical blow at the lion. The dogs are omitted ior 
want of space, but enough is given to show the pyramidal grouping, the 
spirited action, and the half-realistic, half-heroic treatment of the figures. 
Wilh this incident, a'favorite Oriental motive made its entrance into Greek 
art. (P. Perdkizet, J.H.S. XIX, 2, 1899, pp. 273-279 ; pi.) 

Two Statuettes of Aphrodite. — In R. A rch. XXXV, 1 839, pp. 369-.?75 
(pis. XX, xxi ; cut), S. Reinacii publishes two statuettes of a nude Aphrodite. 
The first is from a cast in Cologne, the original of which is lost. A bronze 
statuette (^Repertoire de la Statuaire, II, p. 341, No. 2), now in the possession of 
P. Dubois, is also published. The right hand shows the same motive as that 
of the Cologne cast, being raised as if in adjusting a necklace, the left arm is 
gone almost from the shoulder, but evidently hung down, though the fore- 
arm was probably bent upwards. The left leg is gone below the knee. 
This bronze cannot be the original of the work from W'hich the Cologne 
cast is taken, but is an older representation of the same motive, belonging 
to the earlier part of the fourth century b.c. Other statuettes, e.g. one in 
the British Museum (Walters, Catal. of Bronzex, pi. v. No. 1084 ; Reper- 
toire de la Statuaire, II, pp. 341-344), repeat the same motive. It may have 
originated with Praxiteles, and was certainly made popular by him, though 
whether it is the motive of his Pselioumene or not is uncertain. 

Asclepius and his Family. — Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 294-509, 
pi. X, contains ' Epidaurische Weihgeschenke, iii,' by Chr. Blinkenberg, who 
describes and discusses a relief representing Asclepius and Machaon in the 
presence of two diminutive adorants, who are separated from the divinities 
by an altar. Behind Asclepivis are the rest of his family, Epione, Panacea, 
laso, and Podalirius, united in a family group, and evidently not connected 
with the worshippers. The greater part of the article is devoted to establish- 
ing the correctness of the identification of the members of the family, which 
was evidently recognized at Epidaurus in the fourth century, though most 
of the members held no prominent place in the cult. 

The Lion of Admiral Halgan. — In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Me'moires. 1897, 
published 1899, pp. 27-117, E. Michon discusses some monuments in the 
department of Greek and Koman antiquities of the Louvre. Several lions 
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in the departiiieiit are briefly described. The Lion of Admiral Ilalgan 
(cut) is shown from letters of the admiral and others to have been found, 
apparently in 1824, in an ancient necropolis near Cape Zoster, between 
Athens and Sunium. The region is stony, and the reports call it the "champs 
I'lielleeii.s," evidently the Greek c^cXXeis. The lion was no doubt a grave 
monument. It was probably found by Fauvel, who carried on excavations 
in the necropolis mentioned. 

Aphrodite at her Toilet. — In Gaz. B.-A. XXI, 1899, pp. 300-368, K. 
Babelon publishes (pi.) and discusses a statuette of sapphirine chalcedony 
found in 1897 at Kirmasti, near Cyzicus, where several other objects were 
found at the same time. A draped Aphrodite is standing with her weight 
on her right foot. She wears a necklace of real beads and a gold bracelet. 
Beside her is a small herm of Priapus. Aphrodite is arranging her long locks 
of hair. The statuette is of somewhat clumsy workmanship, and is to be 
compared with cameos ratlier than with works of large sculpture. In spite of 
tlie fine material used, the figure was colored. It is probably a work of the 
I'ergamene school, belonging to a time before 100 b.c. The statuette is now 
in the possession of Mr. V,. Rothschild. 

A Thessalian Bust of Ge. — In R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 329-334 
(pi. xii), A. Joubin publishes a bust from Phaestus, now in the museum at 
Constantinople, with a dedication Fa TravTapira. 

The Satyr with a Wine-skin. — The action of the youthful satyr in 
Xaples (Baumeistkk, Denkmaler, I, p. 358, fig. 385; Kkinach, Repertoire 
de la Statuaire gr. et rom. II, p. 142, No. 6) has been explained in vaiious 
ways. Adrian Blanchet, in B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1899, pp. 175-176, thinks the 
satyr is astonished. He expected ^>ine to flow from the skin and sees water 
flowing from it. The figure was used for a fountain. A terra-cotta from 
Egypt, of the third or fourth century n.c. (Rayet, Monmnents de I' Art 
Antique, pi. 85, No. 2), representing a satyr who has opened a bag of wind 
greatly to his own astonishment, offers a certain analogy to the Naples 
figure as now explained. 

Rhea from Cyzicus. — A passage in ZotfimuK, II. 31 (cf. Apol. Rhod. I, 
1117 f.), is the basis of an article by W. Amelung in RiJm. Mitth. 1899, pp. 
8-12, on the wooden statue of Rhea removed by Constantine from Cyzicus 
to Byzantium. At that time the lions which had formed part of the group 
were removed and the figure was altered to represent a woman praying. 
The goddess was undoubtedly represented as the irorvva. $ripwv of the Greeks, 
of the type of the seventh or sixth century b.c. A stele of Dorylaeuni of 
the sixth century b.c. (AtAen. Mitth. 1895, p. 1) sliows the same representa- 
tion of Cybele. Cybele was evidently established as the protectress of 
Byzantium, holding a position similar to that of Tyche at Rome. 

Bronzes in Constantinople. — In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 202-209, 
A. Joubin publishes (pis. xvii-xix ; 2 cuts) five bronzes in tlie museum at 
Constantinople: (1) (Reinach, Repertoire de la Statuaire, II, 283, 2, Joubin, 
Cataloffue des Bronzes, No. 79.) Found at Abydos. An archaic statuette of 
Athena, lacking the right arm, and both legs below the knee. The face is 
much injured. The proportions are heavy. The style is less advanced than 
that of the figurine 793 (de Bidder) of the Acropolis, but freer than that of 
782. It belongs to the second half of the sixtli century B.C. Where such 
figurines were made is uncertain. Chios, Samos, Naxos, and Chalcis are 
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suggested. (2) (Jocbin, Catalogue, No. 26.) Statuette of a standing, 
bearded, nude Heracles. The head is wreathed with laurel. In the right 
liaud is part of the club on which the hero was leaning when the statuette 
was intact. The left arm is wanting. It probably held the lion skin. The 
type may go back to Scopas. The statuette is careful work of the Hellen- 
istic period. (3) Statue of a child holding a duck. (Joubin, Catalogue 
No. 6.) From Seleucia in Cilicia. Excellent Hellenistic work. Life size 
(height, 0.78 ni.). (4) Group of wrestlers. (Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 177 ff., 
Joubin, Catal. No. 29.) Not fine work. Similar to Reinach, Repertoire, 
234, 2. It may well be a work of Roman imperial times, and thei-e are 
indications that this and similar works were made in Lower Egypt. 
(5) (Joubin, Catal. No. 3.) A fragmentary statue of more than life size 
(height, 2.10 m.) from Samsoun. A nude man in the attitude of an orator. 
Apparently a portrait. Provincial work of late date. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

Vases from Menidi. II. — The vase-fragments from the dromos of the 
beehive tomb are in a continuous succession of styles, from Mycenaean down 
to developed red-figured, and include, beside the pots used in preparing food, 
votive offerings in the shape of shields, tablets, horses, singly as well as 
in pairs and fours with drivers but with no chariots, lecythi and drinking 
vessels of various shapes, ewers, amphoras, and, especially characteristic and 
numerous, large bowls with high support used for bath-offerings. Evidently 
the worship of the dead was carried on here without interruption from the 
earliest times until it came to a sudden close in the fifth century, probably 
at the time of the Peloponnesian War, when Attica was occupied by the 
Lacedaemonians. (P. Wolters, Jh. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, 3, pp. 103-135 ; 
31 cuts.) 

Geometric Vases from Greece. II. — In the Jh. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, 2, 
pp. 78-86, S. Wide publishes (18 cuts) and describes seven specimens of 
Boeotian geometric ware, chiefly in Athens ; also the few known pieces of 
Laconian and Argolic geometric ware, each of distinct style, though rare ; 
and two simple amphoras from Troezen, perhaps of Attic origin. The 
Laconian decoration is crude ; the Argolic recalls Mycenaean treatment. 
The Boeotian examples come down to the time of eastern influence. 

A New Vase of the Dlpylon Class. — A " Dipylon " lebes from Thebes, 
recently acquired by the British Museum, has a bireme crowded with rowers 
on one side, and two bigae driven by figures in feminine costume, on the 
other. Both scenes probably represent races in the funeral games of some 
great man. The same principle applies to all " dipylon " chariots, shown in 
procession before the . actual race, and also ships, when not engaged in 
combat. These last may indicate the manner of death, like the stele of 
Dexileos. The single rider who follows the chariots on the Theban vase, 
dismounting or sitting his horse in a peculiar fashion, if he represents' 
any part of the funeral display, is post-Homeric. The attitude of the 
steersman who is about to enter the ship, taking leave of a woman who 
holds a crown, anticipates the sentiment of the parting scenes on Attic 
stelae. (A. S. Murray, J.H.S. XIX, 2, 1899, pp. 198-201; pi.) 

Cothon and Censer. — The low, round, sixth-century vessel, with deeply 
inward and downward curving rim, styled " cothon " (a Laconian soldier's 
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drinking cup) by Panofka and Conze, is rather an inceiise-burner. Several 
other forms of incense-burners existed. One of these, of metal, in which 
the iron bottom was in one piece with tlie support and sometimes had a 
projecting horizontal rim on which rested the upper part of bronze, is 
imitated in marble votive vessels and in the Eleusinian Kerchnoi. — (K. 
Pernice, Jb. Arch. I. XIV. 1899, 2, pp. 60-72; 20 cuts.) 

Vases with Perforated Bottom. —In R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 32:5- 
:>28 (4 cuts), Clermont-Ganueau discusses the interpretation of a Boeotian 
vase published ibid. pp. 7 ft", by Pottier. The vase is called an "eponf/e 
nme'ricaine," i.e. a vessel with perforated bottom, for use in taking a shower 
bath. In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, p. 341, S. Reinach publishes a sketch of a 
similar vase in St. Petersburg. This specimen was found in a tumulus in 
the province of Kouban, in 1898. It is adorned with a representation of 
three nude youths. (Cf. Arch. Am. 1899, p. 57.) In Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 
1899, pp. 339-344 (4 flgs.), R. Zahn, ' Zur Midasvase aus Eleusis,' adds a 
specimen from Tanagra. To the same class belongs the Midas vase from 
Eleusis. (Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, p. 387, pi. 13.) These vases have a 
sieve in the bottom, while the only opening above is a small hole in the 
hollow handle. AVhen the vase had been filled by plunging it into a liquid, 
the hole in the handle was closed by the finger, and the contents remained 
in the vase until air was admitted. Pottier and Clermont-Ganneau thought 
they might be for use in the bath, or as watering pots, but Zahn compares 
Heron of Alexandria I, 7, and decides that they were for dipping out wine 
from the crater. A bronze instrument, closely resembling the description of 
Heron, is in the National Museum at Athens. (De Ridder, Bronzes ile /« 
Soc. Arch. No. 114.) These utensils combine the ladle and sieve. Two 
sieves were used by the Greeks ; a large one laid over the mouth of the 
crater, and a small one through which the wine was poured into the cup. 

Representations of Helios and of Selene. — A black-figured lecythus 
from Eretria, now in Athens, representing the rarely found encounter of 
Heracles with the rising sun, is noteworthy for delicacy in treatment of sub- 
ject and in technique. Red and white paint are used upon the black, and a 
thin wash veils the objects in the otherwise black sea. The chariot of the 
sun shows the fifth century decorative motive in which the winged horses 
are turned toward the centre in profile — a design used also for Selene. 
On a " fine " red-figured bell-crater from Boeotia, also in Athens, Selene, in 
profile, is driving her car and escorted by Heruies as the god of dreams. 
For the conception of Selene in a chariot in pi-eference to Selene on horse- 
back, in the fifth century, to which the vase belongs, we may compare the 
Parthenon pediment, and for the Hermes, the frequent association of Hypnus 
with Selene, and the appearance of the latter with Hermes Psychopompus 
on later sarcophagi. (L. Savignoni, J.H.S. XIX, 2, 1899, pp. 265-272; 2 
pis. ; 3 cuts.) 

A New KoXds Vase. ^ A new red-figured lecythus in the British Mu- 
seum has a scene in the style of Brygos, a young woman hurrying out of a 
door which she leaves open behind her, and stretching out her hands eagerly 
toward some person or object not shown in the picture. The name 'AXx/icw 
seems to issue from her lips, and the word fcaXos is below. Though this 
name is known in only one other koAos inscription, various names from the 
famous Alcmaeonid family, such as Megaeles and Hippocrates, occur com- 
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monly. The woman's figure, evidently copied from pictures of Eos in pur- 
suit of Cepiialus, suggests lier pursuit of Cleitus and tiie connection of the 
latter with the legendary Alcmaeon (^Od. XV, 248). We may have here a 
mythical subject adapted to real life, and another of the rare instances of a 
connection between subject and koXos name. (Isabel A. Dickson, J.H.S. 
XIX, 2, 1899, pp. 202-204; cut.) 

The Boreadae Racing. — Miss C. A. Huttoii, 'Peinture de Vase repre- 
sentant les Boreades,' B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 157-164 (3 figs.), publishes a 
Nolan amphora belonging to Mrs. Hall of London. The vase seems to 
belong to the group bearing the KaXds names Charmides and Timoxenus. 
(Cf. J.H.S. IV, p. 96.) The front shows a seated ySpa/Jev's, before whom 
runs a nude winged figure. On the ground is a a-Kairdvr). The reverse 
shows a similar nude figure. The scene is explained as the Boreadae, Zetes 
and Calais, as contestants at the funeral games of Pelias or Thoas. The 
winner has just passed the judge, and looks back at his still running 
brother. The crKa-irdvri was part of the developing apparatus of every 
gymnasium, and is shown also in a vase in the British Museum (cf. Schol. 
Theocr. IV. 10). 

The Birth of Aphrodite. — An Attic hydria of the fifth century B.C. 
in the municipal gallery at Genoa is described by E. Petersen in Rom. 
Mitth. 1899, pp. 154-162 (pi.). It represents the birth of Aphrodite. The 
artistic development of this subject is marked chronologically by the Ludo- 
visi relief, the basis of the Zeus statue at Olympia, the Genoa vase, and the 
silver medallion of Galaxidi. The (ienoa vase is nearest to the work of 
Phidias, both representations including the figures of Eros and Peitho. 
The development shows itself in the constantly increasing animation of the 
central figure. 

In the same article Petersen discusses Panaenus' paintings surrounding 
the Zeus throne at Olympia (Pans. V, 11, 4), arguing that Pausanias mentions 
them in order, and that the arrangement formerly generally accepted is 
substantially correct. 

Vases and the Stage. — The influence of the stage on vase painting is 
seen in an Andromeda bound to a chair, at Bari, Andromeda bound to two 
trees made from the columns of the proscenium, in an Orestes at Delphi 
and a Hercules Furens with columns for a background, and in other in- 
stances. (R. Engelmann, May meeting Berl. Arch. (Jesellsch. Arch. Anz. 
1899, 3, p. 132.) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Notes on Greek Inscriptions. — In Berichte d. Sachs. Ges. LI, 1899, 
iii, pp. 141 ft'., R. Meister discusses four Greek inscriptions : (1) The inscrip- 
tion relating to the letting of meadows in Thespiae, published by Colin, 
B.C.H. XXI, pp. 553-568. (2) The temple-law from the temple of De- 
spoina at Lycosura, published by Leonardos, 'E<^. 'kpx- 1898, pp. 249-272, 
pi. XV. (3) The sacrificial inscription from the Epidaurian temple of As- 
clepiiis, published by Kavvadias, 'E</>. 'kpx- 1899, pp. 1 ff., pi. i. (4) The 
colonial law of Naupactus, Berichte d. Sachs. Cies. November 14, 1895, Dit- 
tenberger, C.I.G.S. Ill, No. 334, and Danielsson, Eranos III, 1898, pp. 49- 
80. The full text of the first three is given. The notes relate in part to the 
interpretation of the meaning, in part to the dialects. They are in great 
measure directed against special points in the previous discussions. 
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Archaic Votive Inscriptions from the Acropolis. — The first num- 
ber of the first vohiine of the Catalogue of the Inscriptions in the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens, published (in Greek) by the Archaeological Society at 
Athens, contains the archaic votive inscriptions from the Acropolis. The 
inscriptions published number 398. The text is accompanied by a descrip- 
tion of each stone and references to the previous publications. A table 
gives references from the C.I. A. to the new publication. A plate of the 
characters used in the inscriptions is added. The publication is in the main 
the work of the late H. G. Lolling, whose name appears on the title-page, 
but its final preparation is due to P. Wolters, who adds an introduction to 
the preface written by Lolling. 

Poems of Simonides. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. II, 1899, pp. 221-244 
(3 figs.), A. Willielm discusses three inscriptions. (1) C.I. A. II, 1677, con- 
sists of fragments of the epigram given under the name of Simonides, Anth. 
Pal. VII, 254. If this really refers to those who fell at Tanagra, the date 
excludes the authorship of Simonides. (2) The first distich of Anth. Pal. 
VI, 144, is found on a herm from Salamis, now in the museum at Athens. 
The second distich is a later addition, and there is no certainty that the dis- 
tich of the herm inscription is really by Simonides. (3) The inscription 
C.I.G. 1051, of the fourth or fifth century after Christ, has been rediscov- 
ered at Megara. It is the only inscription with the name of Simonides. 
Certainly not more than the first distich is by Simonides. 

The Greek Figure-poems. — The earlier of the Greek carmina Jigwata, 
those from Hellenistic times, were probably actually inscribed on dedicated 
objects, which prescribed their shapes. The question how far other dedica- 
tory inscriptions were adapted to the objects, requires close study of the 
monuments, especially epigraphic. (U. v. AViLAMOWiTz-MoELLENDORFr, 
Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, 2, pp. 51-59 ; 4 cuts.) 

Athens and Samos from 405 to 403 B.C. — In the Revue des Etudes 
Anciennes, 1899, pp. 181-207, P. Foucart gives text and translation of the 
three decrees in honor of the Samians, published C.I. A. IV, p. 1, II, Add. 
p. 393, and elsewhere. An exhaustive commentary follows. The first decree 
is later than the battle of Aegos Potami, but earlier than the blockade of 
Athens. The formula yvuiixrj K\a<T6<j>ov koX a-vvTrpvraviwv may indicate 
that the Athenians, disgusted with the eifect of the free initiative of indi- 
vidual orators in moving decrees, had substituted that of a board of pry- 
tanes. This decree not only bestows upon the Samians all customary 
honors, but makes them citizens of Athens, giving some details of their 
enrolment and of the relations of Athens and Samos in various contin- 
gencies of war and peace. The second and third decrees were passed after 
the fall of Samos. These are in honor of the Samians, by which the demo- 
cratic Samians, then in exile, are meant. The second decree confirms the 
advantages previously voted to the Samians, authorizes them to send envoys 
to Sparta, nominates Athenian envoys to support their deman'ds, praises the 
people of Notium and Ephesus for kindness to the Samians, presents Samian 
deputies to the assembly, and invites them to dinner in the prytaneum. 
The third decree, in form an amendment to the second, repeats the confir- 
mation of the advantages previously voted to the Samians and the invitation 
to dinner, im. Sewrvov, not iwl i^vux, to emphasize the citizenship of the Sami- 
ans. In spite of the humbled condition of Athens, she still dares to show 
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her gratitude to those who had been faithful to her. Some details of read- 
ing and interpretation are discussed. 

The Salaminian Decree. — A. Wilhelm's publication of the Salaminian 
decree {Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 466 fl.) has led W. Judeich to a 
renewed study of the whole document. He restores it as follows : 

iho^fTiv Toi 8efioi [tov eSa] Aa [juTvi KaroiKovra 
olKev ia^iaXafuvi [xai tto] A£v[irapa 8e AOevaioi- 
<n Tt\X\tv Kol cTTpaT [etject^] at : t[ov heavTo KXipo/j,- 
i iJ,i[^(Tff]ov. iafii oik[£1 CKti K}o [KctTotKos ToicXipo- 
5 V Se l_fi]i<T6di, anroTi[y€v To/jLurOo/xtvov re koI To/i.- 
icrOovTa li€Ka.Te[pov to TeTpaTrXd(nov to /jlutOo 
es 8[£]jU.6(rio[v, iairpdrtv 8e tov «Kei d- 
pX^MTa- eai' [d/neAei a]v[Tov 6<l>iXev • t- 
d Se [A] oirAa ir [apej^ec] Oa [t i KaraOivai : t- 
pid[^K]ovTa : 8p[a;^as] /io[s av BiXti, diro toto- 
V 8e [t]ov dpy(o\yTa Ta hcnrXa avroi irape^- 
fv • [e7r]i T£s /3[oA?s T£s im . . . 

This restoration is justified in detail. The decree regulates the relations 
between the subject population of Salamis and the Athenians, and cannot 
therefore be separated in date from the final occupation of the island about 
570 B.C. The decree is therefore to be dated about 560 b.c. Wilhelm's 
caution as to dating early Attic inscriptions on palaeograpliical grounds is 
fully justified. The decree belongs with the Pythion dedication, but is cer- 
tainly older. The neatness and care in execution are not against an early 
date, especially as the inscription, with its alternate lines of blue and red 
letters, must have been regarded as akin to a work of art. (A then. Mitth. 
XXIV, 1899, pp. 321-338.) 

E6<rT«Jv, Swine. — In Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 267-274, L. Ziehen 
discusses the word "Euo-tov," already known in the tepo's vdp,os of Miletus. 
(DiTTENBERGER, Si/Uoge\ No. 376.) A fragment ('E<^. 'Ap^- 1857, No. 
2667) belongs with C.I. A. II, 631, and enables line 13 to be read a iravr]os 
eva-To t|£A£o : I- h I- : A discussion of the Milesian and Attic decrees shows 
that the word is connected with eveiv, " to singe." It is probably a collective 
name for the different varieties of the swine, as xoipos, Kdirpoi, <tv%, o-t'oAos. 
The inscription was probably found, as Pittakis says, in some country deme, 
and removed to the Acropolis where the first two fragments were seen by 
Ross. 

Sacred Law of the Eleusinia. — In Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 241- 
266 (2 cuts), H. von Prott publishes a corrected version of C.I. A. I, 5, to 
which he has been able to add a thii'd small but important fragment. As 
restored, the text reads as follows : 

'ESo;((T£]i' [ : T£t /SoAei] : Kat {T^oi ZipxiL '• Ao[t]£ UapaifidTrji £ypap.p.aT£U£ 

7rpoT£] Afta • ^[u£]v • Tos hupowoios ■ EXevuLviov ■ icat[ • : £]•' 

Toi 'EA]£v<nv[ibt • Pjei • Hcp/nEi 'Evayovioi ■ T^dpurw ■ a?ya[ • TA.i/7nro66ovTi • 

Kpl. V] ov 
IIo<r£tS]ovi • [/cpi6]v • ['ApT£/iu8i aiya • TeAectiSpo/xoi • Tpt[7rToA£/u.oi • ofi'? 
IIAouToJvi ': A[oAiV];^oi • dioiv \ rpiTToav • poap^ov ] iv rii £op[T£t 

'J'hese restorations, as well as the shape and use of the stone on which the 
inscription is found and the significance of the inscription, are discussed in 
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detail. The gods mentioned are closely parallel to tho.se honored in the 
Thesmophoria at Athens. The mysterious trias, ©cos, ®£a, and Eubuleus, 
is also discussed, ©cos aiid ©tot are Pluto and Cora, so far as they are iden- 
tified with Hades and Persephone, the dreadful powers of the lower world : 
the cult, howe\'er, has never obliterated the essential difference in the origi- 
nal religious conception. The vague personality of Daeira is also brought 
into connection with ®ea, as the original consort of the god of the lower 
world, who was superseded by the introduction of the story of the rape of 
Cora. Tn conclusion is treated in detail the conflict of gods and cults of 
which the result is the Demeter religion of Eleusis. 

A Letter of the Empress Flotina. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. II, 1899, 
pp. 270-275, A. Wilhelm discusses the inscription C.I. A. Ill, no. 49. He 
gives a photographic facsimile, complete readings, and discussion of minor 
points. A Latin letter of Plotina to Hadrian is followed by his reply in 
Latin, after which is a Greek letter from Plotina to " all her friends." The 
entire inscription has to do with the succession of the head of the Epicu- 
rean school, and allows the election of either a Greek or a Roman. 

Archaic Dedication at Delphi. — The archaic inscription, part of 
which was published by Lolling, Sitzh. Berl. Akad. 1888, p. 581, and Bau- 
nack, PMlologus, 1889, p. 385, is published with the addition of another 
fragment, by Paul Perdrizet, Revue des Eludes Anciennes, 1899, pp. 208-210. 
He reads the whole : ©cvycVcs nv6oKXeo[vs aviyfitKc T67reAA[ovt] HoreCi)- 
Sa[iaTas-] | Ad/xts t7rot[e(i)]- This is the first archaic inscription of Potidaea. 

The Delphic Aristotle-Decree. — In Berl. Phil. W. September 9, 1899, 
Stanislaus Witkowski proposes to read in the decree concerning Aristotle's list 
of Pythian victors (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 307), [cru] veVaf av ? irivaK[a t']wv 
d/u,[<^6T£pa vivWiKrjKOTwv T[a. Hv^ta] |. The list then included the musical 
and gymnastic victors at the greater and lesser Pythian games. It also 
gave the names of the agonothetae. Aristotle wrote a connected history 
of the Pythian games (Plutarch, Solon, 11). This, combined with the 
list, was known to Plutarch as JlvdioviKwv dvaypa<^at'. 

The Younger Craterus. — In li. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 302-305, 
Amedee Hauvette discusses the inscription from Delphi, B.C.H. XXI, 1898, 
p. 598, and concludes that the Craterus who dedicated the sculpture and 
inscription was the son of Craterus, the general of Alexander, and Phila, 
the daughter of Antipater. As the marriage of Craterus and Phila took 
place after the death of Alexander (Diod. Sic. XVIII, 18, 6), the younger 
Craterus was a child at the time of his father's death. Phlegon of Tralles 
(■s-epi Oavijuuritov, 32) mentions a Craterus, brother of Antigonus Gonatas. 
Phila was the motlier of Antigonus by her later husband Demetrius. Tlie 
younger Craterus is probably identical with the author of a collection of 
decrees, i/'jji^ttr/u.aTwv <Tvvay<j)yrj. 

'Ep<6ov(rios = 'Ap<6ov<rio$. — In the Revue des E/ude.t Anciennes, 1899, pp. 
210-211, Paul Perdrizet thinks that the form 'Epe^ovVtos in the inscription 
from Delphi, published B.C.H. 1897, p. 107, and the form 'EppiSatos in the 
inscription from Olynthus last published by Hoffmann, Griech. Dialekle, 
III, p. 9, belong to the dialect of Chalcidice, showing the Ionic tendency to 
replace a by e in the neighborhood of liquids. 

Delphic Decree. — Tn B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 96, Th. Homolle publishes 
' Un Decret de Delphes pour le Roi Paerisades.' The stone contains a frag- 
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merit of the preamble of a decree conferring honors on King 1'a.erisades 
and Queen Carnasarya. The inscription is probably of the middle of the 
second century B.C., or somewhat earlier. Cf. Latichew, Inscr. Pont. Eux. 
II, pp. xxvii-xxxiii, and no. 19; C.f.G. 2855, and Ilaussoiillier, R. d. Philol 
XXII-XXIII. 

Decree of the Roman Senate in 112 B.C. — In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, 
pp. 1-55 (4 cuts), G. Colin publishes an inscription of Delphi dealing with 
a quarrel between the Dionysiac artists of the Isthmus and Neniea and 
those of Athens. The former body had apparently suffered severely by the 
Roman conquest in 146 B.C., while the Athenian association had prospered 
so greatly that both parties found an alliance desirable. The agreement 
had been ratified by the praetor of Macedonia, and a senatun (-onmltum had 
fixed the places of meeting for this union at Thebes and Argos. The 
Athenians seem to have profited most by the alliance, and dissensions 
broke out, not only between the Isthmian association and the Athenians, 
but also between the Peloponnesians, joined by the Thebans, and the officers 
of the old association. At a special meeting, seemingly at Sicyon, the 
Athenians were excluded, and the money they had furnished confiscated. 
The Athenians appealed to the Roman senate, and the decision was in 
their favor, especially on the points where violation of the decrees of the 
senate was charged. The document is somewhat fragmentary. Another 
stone, badly damaged, contained the original agreement before the praetor 
of Macedon, Sisenna, probably in 139-138 or 135-134 b.c. Colin discusses 
the arrangement of the slabs in the treasury of the Athenians, and also 
gives a full commentary on the inscription, and its bearing on the histoiy 
of the Tt)(nTai. 

Inscriptions of Acraephiae.— In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 90-96, 
P. Perdrizet continues ' Inscriptions d'Acraephiae,' publishing four decrees 
of proxeny, probably of the early part of the second century b.c. Two are 
proposed, not by an orator, but by the polemarchs and syndics, the latter 
a body hitherto known in the Boeotian confederacy only from an inscription 
of Orchonienus, where they are also joined with the polemarchs and are 
four in number. 

The Edict of Diocletian. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1899, pp. 149-176, B. Staes 
publishes and discusses two inscriptions found at Rovalona, near the ancient 
Aigeira, in Achaia, containing fragments of the edict of Diocletian fixing 
maximum prices. Each slab has two columns. Those of the first slab 
containing seventy-one and seventy-four lines, those of the second twenty- 
nine and thirty. The first slab begins with the beginning of the edict, 
after the?"introduction, and continues with hardly a break to the tenth line 
of the sixth section. Heretofore most of this part of the edict has been 
known only in Latin. The second slab contains the last three lines of 
section seven and section eight to line 38. This slab gives nothing new, ex- 
cept verbal variations. A brief account of previous publications of the 
edict is given, followed by a detailed commentary on the text. 

Archaic Arcadian Dedication. — In the Revue de.i Etudes Anciennes, 
I, 1899, p. 281, P. Perdrizet publishes a bronze handle from an oenochoe. 
It is inscribed hupa. 'Aprefu. Epsilon has the form of a simple horizontal 
line, a form derived from the running hand. This bronze was said by the 
owner, an Athenian dealer, to have been found in the Peloponnese. This 
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form of epsilon occurs also on tickets to the theatre at Mantinea. These 
belong to the fifth or fourth century B.C., to which this bronze must be 
ascribed. The form 'Apri/Jii also points to Arcadia. 

Arcadian History. — In Hermes, XXXIV, 1899, pp. 520-552, is an arti- 
cle by B. Niese, entitled ' Beitrage zur Geschichte Arkadiens.' The third 
and fourth sections of the article discuss the decree of the Arcadian League 
in honor of Phylarchus (Dittenberger, Sylloge, V\ no. 106), and the decree 
of an Arcadian city in honor of Magnesia on the Maeander (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge, V, no. 258). The first is assigned to the period 255-245 b.c. 

Inscriptions from Delos. — In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 56-85, ' Fouilles 
du Port de Delos,' Pierre Jouguet publishes a number of the inscriptions 
found in the excavations of the port and docks. The first nine belong to 
dedications of the 'EpjoaioTai, who appear to have been in part freedinen, in 
part freemen. Six dedications belong to a class represented in Delos hith- 
erto by but one inscription. They were set up by the icoju,7rcTaXiao-rat, i.e. 
the magistri of a collegium of freedmen and slaves formed to celebrate the 
Roman festival of the Lare,i cerupitales. These show the growth of Roman 
influence, for the three oldest are dated by the archons of Athens or the 
epimeletae of the island, while after 94 b.c. the Roman consuls are jjlaced 
first, followed by the epimeletae. A new corporation is represented by the 
)(pv<TOTrS>XaL, who may have been like the apyvpoK&iroL of Ephesus, men- 
tioned in the Acts of the, Apostles. Other corporations are the olearii and 
the Tpawe^irai. A freedman and four slaves dedicate a statue to Zens Eleu- 
therius. In all twenty-three dedicatory inscriptions are published. The 
article concludes with a short sketch of Delos in the middle of the first 
century b.c. as it must have appeared to a traveller from Athens. 

As a supplement to this article (I.e. pp. 85-89), G. Colin, ' La Dodecade 
delienne,' publishes three inscriptions from a single stone, relating to AojSe- 
KTqSfi, celebrated mider the direction of the priest of the Delian Apollo. 
The word indicates a sacrifice of twelve victims. The inscriptions of 
Delphi furnish a number of examples. About the beginning of the first 
century after Christ, it seems to have become the name of the Ocwpla of the 
Athenians to Delphi, and doubtless also of the corresponding mission to 
Delos. These documents, though they cannot be dated exactly, are cer- 
tainly of the time of Hadrian. 

Sostratus of Cnidus. — Sostratus, the builder of the Pharos at Alex- 
andria, is mentioned by Lucian {Hipp. 2, Erotes, 11), Pliny (iV. H. xxxvi, 
18), Eusebius (Chron. p. 118, ed. Sohoene), Strabo (xvii, 791), and Suidas, 
s.!>. <t>apos. His date has been debated, but it can be fixed under Philadel- 
phus. The epigram of the Didot papyrus {Anlkol. ed. Cougiiy, III, p. 301, 
306), three Delian inscriptions (B.C.H. Ill, 1879, p. 369, B.C.H. VII, 1883, 
p. 6, and a decree of the Deliaus, published for the first time in the article 
under review), and an inscription from Delphi (B.C.H. XX, 1896, p. 584) 
fix the date in the earlier part of the third century, about 290-260. Sos- 
tratus was evidently a person of varied and gTeat gifts, not merely an archi- 
tect, but also a man of business, who received honors from Delians and 
Delphians, as well as from the kings of Egypt. (Paul Perdrizet, 
R. £twles Anciennes, I, 1899, pp. 261-272.) 

The Parian " Hetaerae-insoription." — In Athen. Mitlh. XXIV, 1899, 
pp. 345-347, A. Wilhelni publishes 'Nachtriige zu der sog. Hetareninschrift 
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aus Paros.' (Cf. Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 409 ff. 9.) Examination of 
the stone shows that Soio-TpoBs lep^s is the correct reading, confirming Wil- 
helm's explanation. The discovery by Rubensohn of the sanctuary of 
Eileithyia makes a connection of the inscription with this goddess more 
probable, though the reading of the first line is still uncertain. Additional 
references for proper names in the inscription, and notes on the inscription 
from Tanagra, published by Th. Reinach in R. iSt. Gr. 1899, pp. 53 ff., 
conclude the article. 

COINS 

The Duoviri of Corinth. — The work of the American school at Corinth 
renders anything connected with that ancient city of especial interest at the 
present time. The Roman colony of Corinth was established by Julius 
Caesar, and the colonial officials, duoviri, enjoyed the privilege of coining 
money until the death of Galba in 09. From a large number of coins 
that have been attributed to Corinth, Mr. Earle Fox sifts twenty-three 
authentic series that bear in Latin the names of duoviri, as follows : 

Julius Caesar: (L.) Certus Aeficius, C. lulius ; *P. Tadius Chilo, C. lulius 

Nicephorus ; * — Inst , L. Cas M. Antonius: P. Aebu- 

tius, C. Pinnius ; *Q. Caecilius Niger, C. Heius Pam(philus) ; * ? , 

M. Ant(onius) Orest(es). A uguslua : C. Servilius C. f . Primus, M. Ant(onius) 
Hipparchus; M. Novius Bassus, M. Ant(onius) Hipparchus; P. Aebutius 
Sp. f., C. lulius Hera(clius) ; *P. Aebutius Sp. f., C. Heius Pamphilus ; 
C. Heius Pol(lio), C. Heius Pam(philns) ; C. Heius Pollio, C. Mussidius 
Priscus; L. Arrius Peregrinus, L. Furius Labeo. With head of Drusus : 
P. Caninius Agrippa, L. Castricius Regulus. Caligula (?) : A. Vatronius 
Labeo, L. Rutilius Plancus ; P. Vipsanius (or Vipsanus) Agrippa, M. Bel- 

lius Proculus. Claudius : — Octavius, Licinus ; L. Paconius Flam , 

Cn. Publi(cius) Regulus. Nero: Ti. Claudius Anaxilaus, P. Ventidius 

Fronto; M. Ac Candidus, Q. Ful(vius) Flaccus; Ti. Claudius Optatus, 

C. lulius Polyaenus ; L. Rut(ilius) Piso, P. Memius (sic) Cleander. Galba (J) : 
L. Can(inius) Agrippa (without colleague). 

The names starred are dated by inference only. After Galba, no names 
of magistrates appear on Corinthian coins. — (./. Int. Arch. Num. II, pp. 89 ft'.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Zagreua, the Horned Serpent. — In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 210- 
217, S. Reinach discusses the nij'ths of Zagreus imperfectly recorded by 
ancient authors. He appears to have been born as a horned serpent, his 
mother Persephone having taken a similar form, and his father Zeus having 
become a serpent to pursue her. Pliny's account of the serpent's egg (N.H. 
XXIX, .52), and the worship of serpents, especially a horned serpent, by the 
Druids, are discussed. The cult of Zagreus is Orphic, and was supposed to 
have entered Greece from Thrace. The ancients also believed that the 
Thracians and the Celts had intercourse with each other. At any rate, the 
Celtic worship of a horned serpent is prehistoric in its origin, and is seen to 
be not isolated in Europe. 

The Stone used in the Decoration of Monuments at Mycenae. — 
In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 16-18, L. de Launay gives analyses of several 
fragments of stone of different colors from the buildings at Mycenae. He 
finds the stones called by various writers porphyry, basalt, and breccia are 
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all crystalline liuiestoue, more or less silicious, more or less ferruginous, 
more or less fine, probably derived from the metamorphic regions which 
occupy a large part of Greece and the islands of the Archipelago. 

Sanctuary of Asclepius at Epidaurus. — The second volume of the 
library of the Archaeological Society at Athens is entitled: To 'Itpov tov 
'K(TK\rfruyv iv 'ETrtSaupoi /cat rj ®tpa7re.ia tS>v AaOevuiv. (8vo. 'M-i pp.; 8 
phototype pis. ; 1 topographical pi. ; 9 cuts.) The author is P. Cavvadias. 
The introduction treats of the god Asclepius, the progress of his worship 
from Thessaly to Boeotia, to Epidaurus, and to other parts of the Greek 
world, of the topography of S^pidaurus, of tlie history of the place, and of 
the excavations. There follows a detailed description of the sanctuary, each 
building being described and discussed with the greatest care, with due atten- 
tion to questions of chronology, history, and archaeology. Besides the tem- 
ple of Asclepius, the following buildings and structures are treated: the 
Tholos or Thymele, the Theatre, the Stadium, the Hippodrome, the Abaton, 
the Ancient Temple and the house of the priests, the Temple of Artemis, 
the Temple of Aphrodite, the Sanctuary of Themis, the Epidoteion, the 
Anakeion, the Propylaea of the sanctuary and the road from Epidaurus, 
the Gymnasium with its propylaea, the Temple of Ilygieia, the Odeum, the 
Greek Bath, the Stoa of Cotys (palaestra), the Bath of Asclepius and the 
Library, a building like a stoa, a Roman Bath, the Temple of Apollo and 
Asclepius built by Antoninus, a house of Roman times, an inn, wells, cis- 
terns and water conduits, springs and fountains, buildings of the times of 
the Antonines, buildings of the last times of the sanctuary, the cemetery, 
and the sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas. The worship of Asclepius and 
-Vpollo, as here carried on, is then described in detail, after which the wor- 
•ship of the many other deities honored in the sacred precinct is expounded. 
Sacred animals (especially the serpent) are enumerated, and the worship of 
Asclepius as a serpent is discussed. Then the votive ofterings, the sacri- 
fices, the hymns and paeans, the sacred festivals and games, and the persons 
occupied in the cults are passed in review. The management of the sanctu- 
ary, its sources of income, the disposal of its funds, the agreements made 
with architects, workmen, and sculptors receive careful attention. A descrip- 
tion of the care of the sick in Greek and Roman times is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the relation of medical practice to the Asclepieum, and the book 
closes with a treati.se on the decadence and end of the worship of Asclepius. 
Throughout the book the inscriptions and other monuments found at Epi- 
daurus are naturally the material upon which the descriptions and discussions 
are based. 

Archaic Greek Bronze Vessel from Leontiui. — The fifty-ninth 
'• Wiuckelmaimsprogramm " of the Berlin Archaeological Society is entitled 
Allffriechisches Brotizebeckenaus Leotitini (Sopp.; 2pls. ; 15 figs.). The author 
is Hermann Winnefeld. The bronze vessel is a large one (diameter 0..538 m., 
height 0.215 m., diameter of the mouth 0.3.54 m.). It was found in the 
ancient necropolis of Leontini in 1883 or 1884 (Not. Scavi, 1884, p. 252) with 
several other objects — gold and silver ornaments, a vase of Corinthian 
style, etc. All except the gold objects are now in the Berlin antiquariiini, 
where the bronze vessel has been accurately restored. Four ram's-heads of 
cast, not beaten, bronze are soldered, not riveted, about the opening of the 
vessel. The vessel itself recalls the similar vessels found at Olympia and 
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elsewhere. The raiu's-heads are to be compared in style and technique -with 
the latest of the griffin's-heads from Olympia. Three of the ram's-heads are 
nearly identical, the fourth noticeably different, yet all belong to the vessel, 
and are of the same school and date. The ram's-head of the sima from 
Athens (see Am. J. Arch. 1898, pi. viii) and other representations of the 
same object are discussed. The vessel from Leontini is ascribed to the end 
of the seventh, or beginning of the sixth century, B.C. Apparently no tripod 
l)elonging to it was buried with it. The other objects found in the graves 
(three in number), from one of which the bronze vessel was taken, are 
described and illustrated. 

Delphica. — The religion of the early inhabitants of Greece, who buried 
their dead, was a belief in the spirits of the dead as potent for good or evil, 
closely associated with the earth, and haunting their mound-shaped tombs in 
the form of snakes, often oracular. All of these features are found occasion- 
ally in tragedy and in art, especially vase-painting. The later conception of 
the spirit as a winged eiilolon, the conception of a people who burned the 
dead, is found, together with the snake form, on an archaic prothesis vase. 
These snake spirits, anthropomorphized, but not always completely, and 
made female by association with the fertile earth, are the Nymphs, Charites, 
Semnae, Moerae, lajpis, and especially the Erinyes, originally singular. To 
this stratum of belief belong Saturn and Gaia, Demeter and Cora, all the 
chthonic deities, and even the great female divinities, Athena's companion 
snake still recalling her own original form. The later worship of Zeus and 
Apollo prevailed only partially even at Delphi, where the omphalos-tomb, 
the maiden Pythia, and the Python itself, — the original oracular spirit still 
to be traced as female, — all belong to the earlier epoch. The omphalos 
found in the course of the recent excavations is a marble copy of the primi- 
tive, white-plastered grave-mound of earth, bound with a network of fillets. 
(J. E. Haurison, J.H.S. XIX, 2, 1899, pp. 205-2.51 ; 12 cuts.) 

Greek Discus from Sicily. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, pp. 201-205 
(pi. i), Robert v. Schneider publishes a bronze discus from the neighborhood 
of Terranova, in the territory of the ancient Gela. The discus is about 
0.007 ni. thick, 0.28 m. in diameter, and weighs 3800 gr. It is, then, one of 
the largest known specimens. It is of bronze, covered with a fine patina. 
On one side is the figure of a dolphin sunk in the bronze. This was origi- 
nally filled with silver, and the dolphin may have symbolized the rapid 
flight of the discus. Comparison with dolphins on coins, etc., fixes the date 
of this discus about 500 b.c. 

Erotes at the Pyre. — The second pai-t of S. Reinach's ' Notes Archeo- 
logiqups,' in R. Arch. XXXIV. 1899, pp. 335-340, is devoted to the tiara of 
Saitaphernes. The winged spirits at the funeral pyre of Patroclus, are at 
once Erotes, with reference to the love of Achilles and Patroclus, and wind 
spirits or personified winds. The fusion of the two conceptions is explained 
from the tendencies of Alexandrine art. 

The Silenus Terpen. — The first part of S. Reinach's ' Notes Archeo- 
logiques' in R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 335-340, is a collection of all 
material rela,ting to the representation of the Silenus Terpen. 

Heron's Dioptra. — The Dioptra of Heron of Alexandria can be recon- 
structed in a thoroughly practical shape from his description, although there 
is a lacuna of several pages in the text. It comprised : a sighting apparatus 
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on a disk which, though normally horizontal, could be turned and tilted in 
every direction, even to the vertical; a separate water-level which could 
perhaps be attached to the same support ; and the surveyor's poles. — (H. 
SCHOENE, Jb. Arch. L XIV. 1899, 3, pp. 91-103; 9 cuts.) 

The Scenery of the Greek Stage. — The early plays of Aeschylus re- 
quired no background, being acted around an altar, tomb, or natural object 
represented by the platform which served as stage. When, with the Orestea 
and later plays, a palace or temple was needed, the architectural features 
were probably painted directly on the wooden front of the scene-building 
which stood behind the long, narrow stage. The elaborate stone scene- 
fronts of the third century, of which Aspendus is typical, show what was 
represented in a simpler way on the wooden scene of the earlier time. The 
familiar use of color, to express details of form in architecture and sculpture, 
when extended so as to indicate the main feature of the building itself on a 
flat surface, became the art of perspective, of which the first scene-painter, 
Aristarchus, was a master. The Greeks always applied the art to archi- 
tectural designs, never with success to landscape or to natural objects. The 
architectural background answered for both tragedy and comedy, whUe 
various changes of scene and the natural surroundings of a satyr drama 
were sufficiently indicated to the imagination of the fifth century by a few 
typical objects placed upon the stage or shown on the revolving periacti, 
which stood at the sides and may have corresponded in their use to the 
right and left doors. The actual doors of the scene were visible and in use. 
Marine deities entered on the ordinary level, as coming from the harbor ; 
others descended by the " machine." (P. Gardner, J.H.S. XIX. 2, 1899, 
pp. 252-264.) 

ITALY 

SCULPTURE 

Roman Historical Reliefs. — A former member of the Ecole Franijaise de 
Kome, Edmund Courbaud, is the author of a treatise on Roman sculpture : Le 
bas-relief romain a representations historiques. £tude arcke'ologique, historique, 
lilteraire. 8vo, xiv, 402 pp., with 19 plates. Fontemoing, Paris, 1899. This 
volume forms the eighty-first ' fascicule ' of the Bibliotheque des Ecoles Fran- 
faises WAthenes et de Rome. After having carefully distinguished Graeco- 
Roraan reliefs as essentially decorative from Roman reliefs, as essentially 
historical, and having explained why the historical relief did not appear 
until the period of the Empire, the author considers the monuments as 
belonging (1) to the Augustan or formative period, (2) to the period of 
perfection, from Claudius to Trajan, (3) to the period of decadence, the 
days of Hadrian and the Antonines. In this portion of his volume he 
selects the typical, influential monuments which illustrate the formation, 
the perfection, and the decadence of the historical relief, without attempting 
to give a complete catalogue of such monuments. Nearly half the volume is 
then given to a study of Hellenistic life, in which the realistic and picturesque 
elements in the literature, painting, and sculpture of this period are empha- 
sized. These two qualities characterized especially the schools of Pergamon 
and Alexandria, and the.se two centres had an important share in moulding 
the character of Roman historical reliefs. 

The Political Meaning of Trajan's Arch at Beneventum. — In Jh. 
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Oesterr. Arch. I, 1899, pp. 173-192 (13 cuts), A. v. Domaszewski discusses the 
Arch at Beneventum. The side toward the city is the chief side. The arch 
offers three main divisions to the sculptor : the city side, toward Rome as 
well as toward Beneventum; the country side, facing the road which the 
emperor had made to connect Italy with the provinces; the side walls of the 
passage through the arch, through which the citizens of Beneventum passed 
back and forth. Accordingly, the reliefs of the first side show the relations of 
the emperor to Rome, those of the second celebrate his benefactions to the 
provinces, those of the passage walls ai-e intended to keep the memory of 
his kindness alive in the minds of the Beneventines. This general concep- 
tion of the significance of the reliefs is established by an elaborate discussion 
of the scenes and groups represented, with interpretation of individual 
figures and explanations derived from the histoiy of the time. 

Relief in Rome. — In Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 3-7 (1 pi.), W. Amelung 
discusses the fragmentary relief published by Savignoni in B. Com. Roma, 
1897, p. 73 f. (cf. Robert in the twenty-first Hallisches Winckelmannspro- 
gramm, pp. 4 f.). It was found on the Palatine and is now in the Museo 
Nazionale. It is a poor copy of an excellent original, probably of the fifth 
century B.C., representing three female figures, — the one on the right being 
separated from the two others. A large fragment of the same relief, showing 
the head and bust of the middle figure, recently found in the Giardino della 
Pigna of the Vatican, is published here for the first time. The figure on the 
right is evidently the important one, but the meaning of the relief cannot be 
determined. The writer agrees with Robert that it is not a reconciliation 
of Leto and Niobe. 

Art in Mithraic Ornaments. — In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 193-202, 
Franz Cumont discusses the art exhibited in the monuments pertaining to 
the cult of Mithras. Few have any artistic merit, but beauty was not what 
their makers aimed at. The figures are all borrowed from Greek types 
except that of the lion-headed Ci'onus, the archetype of which is Oriental. 
AVith all its imperfections, the art of these monuments exercised considerable 
influence, its types being utilized by early Christian artists. 

The Funeral Banquet on Roman Tombstones. — At a meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute (English), November 1, 1899, F. J. Haverfield con- 
tributed a paper ' On the Sepulchral Banquet on Roman Tombstones,' in 
which he traced the origin of the type back to Oriental sources, and followed 
its course from Assyria to Greece, and thence to Italy and all parts of the 
Roman world. (Athen. November 11, 1899.) 

The Ammendola Sarcophagus. — In the centre of the battle scene ou 
the Ammendola Sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum (R. Arch. 1888, 
pis. xxii, xxiii; Helbig, Antiquities, II, p. 304, No. 422) is an overthrown 
barbarian. His attitude has been explained as that of suicide, but no wound 
is visible, and he is really trying to wound the mounted enemy nearest him. 
The story of the destruction of the Gauls at Delphi (Pans. X, 23, 8) contains 
no mention of suicide, and suicide in actual battle would be sheer desertion. 
(A. Blanchet, B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1899, p. 177.) 

VASES AND PAINTING- 
Pre-Hellenic Ware of Peucetia. — In Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 13-80 (4 pis. ; 
21 figs.), M. Mayer has an exhaustive treatment of the pre-Hellenic vases of 
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Peucetia, the central district of Apulia. The article includes a partial 
catalogue of the vases in the Museum of Bari, with a detailed description of 
each specimen. The favorite element in tlie decoration is a comb-like design 
of parallel straight lines, which is thought to be derived from a local cult of 
Venus; similarly, another ornament, resembling a trident, is referred to a 
cult of Neptune. The • swastika ' is a conmiou element, as is also a series 
of semicircles or arcs. The writer places the development of these vases 
between the years of 550 and 400 B.C. An earlier stage of this art he finds 
in certain fragments discovered at Putignano, which contain in primitive 
form nearly all the decorative elements of the Bari vases. The article 
includes a description of the grotto at Putignano, a discussion of the name 
of the town, which is compared with that of \ivTva in Crete, and an attempt 
to prove a connection of this part of Italy with Crete and cei-tain parts of 
Greece. 

Amphorae with Disks on the Handles. — In B. Paletn. It. 1899, pp. 
42-49 (2 figs.), G. Patroni discusses two vases, hitherto unpublished, with 
reference to his theory that the amphorae, with disks on the handles, found 
in Lucania and Apulia are derived from the Greek colonists on the western 
coast of Italy. (B. Paletn. It. 1898, pp. 65 f.) The first vase is a fully 
developed disk amphora, with high handles, not later than the sixth century 
B.C., and was found at Sala Consilina, in the pi'ovince of Salerno. It 
resembles closely the later Lucanian vases just mentioned. The other vase 
has come to light in the Museo Campano at Capua, and was found at Santa 
Maria Capuavetere or in the necropolis of ancient Capua. It resembles, 
though not closely, the Villanova ossuary, and also a vase found at Tarentum ; 
the latter resemblance is shown to be accidental. 

Dioscuri, not Corybantes. — In Rmn. Mitth. 1899, pp. 101-102, E. Petersen 
argues against the theory of Amelung (Rom. Mitth. 1898, pp. 97 f.) that 
the mounted figures on the Ruvo vase (Heydemann 3256) are Corybantes. 
He explains them as the Dioscuri, admitting that the armed figures on foot 
and the one with the cymbals may be Corybantes. This is not enough, 
however, to prove an Orphic element in this class of south-Italian vases. 

Artemis and Hippolytus. — In Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 91-100 (2 figs.), 
E. Petersen discusses the wall painting representing Artemis seated, with 
three attendant maidens standing, and a young man also standing. There 
are four copies of this, three described by Helbig, Wamlgemalde, Nos. 253 f., 
and the fourth by Sogliano, Le Pitture murati, No. 119. After pointing out 
the resemblance in details between these and the pictures of Admetus and 
Alcestis (Arch. Zeit. 1863, pp. 105 f.), which are possibly due to the same 
artist, the writer calls attention to a painting recently found at Pompeii 
(Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. ■32 f.), representing Artemis and Hippolytus, seated. 
The love of the goddess for the mortal, and the feeling of awe with which he 
responds are the motives in this picture, — a conception taken from Euripides, 
as is that of the Admetus and Alcestis pictures. In the group of four 
pictures mentioned above, the young man is again Hippolytus^ he is relating 
to Artemis the story of Phaedra's love. The incident is not mentioned by 
Euripides, but is a most natural conception. 

■Wooden Tablets ; Encaustic Painting! — O. Donner von Richter has 
an article in Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 119-140 (5 figs.), on the quadrangular 
wooden tablets which have left their impress on the walls in certain houses 
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at Pompeii. He argues exhaustively against the theory that they were 
paintings, and suggests that possibly they were the back walls of cupboards, 
or served as blackboards for written notices, or were a background for nails 
or hooks. The second part of this paper is devoted to a discussion of 
encaustic painting, based especially on Pliny N. H. xxxv, 122 and 149. Two 
points are brought out : the fact that the painting process was entirely 
finished before heat was applied; and that no preliminary coat of wax was 
necessary when colors were applied to a wooden surface. 

INSCRIPTIONS 
RevieTxr of Bplgraphic Publications relating to Roman Antiquity. — 

The R. Arch, xxxv, 1899, pp. 171-192, contains R. Cagnat's 'Revue des publi- 
cations epigraphiques relatives k I'antiquite romaine.' Here seventy-four 
inscriptions from various periodicals are republished. Brief notes on books 
relating to Roman epigraphy are appended. A plate gives a photograph of 
the tabula devotionis from Carthage, published by Babelon, Cagnat, and 
Saladin, Muse'e Lavigerie de Saint-Louis de Carthage, 1899, vol. II, pis. 21, 22, 
pp. 87 if. The ' revue ' is continued, ibid. pp. 484-516, by Cagnat and Besnier. 
One hundred and thirty inscriptions are republished. Fac-similes are given 
of the inscription of Maximus from Villa Franca de los Barros (see above, 
p. 2(54), of an inscription from Bohraing, and of the archaic cippus from 
the Roman Forum. An index fills pp. 517-524. 

The Archaic Inscription from the Forum. — See above, p. 257. In 
Atene e Roma, 1899, Luglio-Agosto, pp. 145-104, D. Coniparetti publishes 
the inscription, — not in fac-simile, — with a commentary. The inscription, 
he thinks, has to do with the place where it was found, the tribune later 
called rostra. The beginning reads in substance: Quoi ho\_nce loqom scie.ns 
violasid'], sacros esed ; sord[eis quoi faxsid]. The penalty attached to violation 
of the place follows ; then further provisions. The date is not earlier than 
509 B.C., but hardly much later than 500. The year 49-3 B.C. is suggested, the 
date of the establishment of the tribunes of the people. The inscription 
has been discussed in nuinerous articles by Ceci (see above, p. 257, to which 
must be added numerous controversial articles in the daily paper, II Popolo 
Romano), Gamurrini, Mariani, Huelsen, Raniorino, Otto (Archiv f. lutein. 
Lexicographie), Skutsch (Literarisches Cenfralhlatt), Pais (in Nuova Antologia), 
Tropea (Cronaca della Scoperfa e delta Discussione inlorno la Stele Arcaicn 
del Foro Romano, Messina, 1809), von Duhn (in Nette Heidelherger Jahrbilcher) 
and others. 

Oscan Inscriptions at Pompeii. — In Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 105-113 
(1 fig.), A. Mau discusses an article by II. Degering, published in Riim. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 124-146 (cf. Am. .J. Arch. 1899, pp. 143-144), on five Oscan inscrip- 
tions at Pompeii. He shows that Degering's objections to Nissen's theory 
ai-e not sound, and that Degering's own theory is untenable. 

COINS 
The Types of Annona.— In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1899, pp. 243-246, the 
types of Annona on Roman coins and tesserae are discussed (cf. Rostovtsew 
in R. Num. 1898), and two engraved gems are published (cuts) by A. 
Blanchet. The gems have figures closely resembling the Annona on certain 
tesserae. 
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Mint or Jeiweller's Workshop? — One of the famous little cupid-frescoes 
of the Domus Vetiiorum in Pompeii, representing the amorini as metal-workers, 
at forge, blow-pipe, and anvil, was published by A. Sogliano (Mon. Anlichi, 
1898) as a scene from a jeweller's workshop. But another view has been 
strongly urged by E. J. Seltman (in Num. Chr&n.), that these are no jewellers, 
but coiners engaged in the operations of the mint. His reasoning did not 
convince J. A. Blanchet of the Bibliotheque Nationale, who came to the de- 
fence of Sogliano in an article in Rev. Num. 1899, pp. xvi f. Now we have 
still further considerations from Seltman in support of his position (/. Int. 
Arch. Num. 1899, p. 225), which is also sustained by Svoronos (ibid. p. 251). 
Man {Pompeii, translated by Kelsey, p. 329) recognizes the cupids only as 
jewellers. 

Roman Coins found in India. — Last autumn, there was a find of 
denarii in Pakli, a part of the Hazara district beyond Manschra, which is 
sixteen miles north of Abbottabad. The coins got into the hands of Pindi 
dealers. It is not known just how many coins the hoard contained, but 
twenty-three have been examined, showing twenty-one distinct types. The 
earliest is a denarius of Q. Curtius and M. Junius Silanus, assigned by 
Babelon to circa 114 B.C. ; then one each of Cassius Longinus, Cn. Plancius, 
and Scribonius Libo {circa 54 B.C.), and one each of Sex. Pompeius and 
Caepio Brutus, dating shortly after Caesar's death. The majority (12) 
belong to the reign of Augustus ; then there are two of Tiberius, and finally, 
with an interval of almost a century, there is a denarius of Hadrian. {Num. 
Chron. 1899, p. 263.) 

Romano-Campanian Coinage. — For several years. Dr. Max Bahrfeldt, 
of Breslau, has been studying the Roman coins of the Republican period. 
His Nachtrage und Berichtigungen (1897) brought together a mass of notes 
in correction and enlargement of Babelon's Monnaies de la RepuUique 
Romaine, comprising the coins that bear magistrates' names, — the so-called 
' family series.' The field was immense, and the Nachtrage were a collection 
of running notes. The smaller series of 'Romano-Campanian' coins of 
Southern Italy, summarily treated by Babelon, afforded a narrower field of 
investigation. Following the methods of M. le Baron d'Ailly {Recherches, 
1864), with the enlarged facilities and wider knowledge of to-day, Dr. 
Bahrfeldt has gathered much interesting material, and the results are trans- 
lated by Dr. Serafino Ricci for R. Ilal. Num. (1899, pp. 387-446; pi. iii), 
and are to be continued in a future number. Dr. Bahrfeldt produces such 
an amount of new material as cannot fail to place the study of this series of 
coins upon a scientific basis. 

The Itfints of the Age of Constantine. — The investigation of the 
coinage of Constantine, his co-rulers, and his family has been begun by 
Jules Maurice. He studies the issues of the various mints, and essays a 
chronological sequence. In Num. Chron. 1899, p. 208, he examines the mint 
of Antioch between the years 306 and 337, and in R. Num. 1899, p. 338, he 
proceeds to a parallel study of the mint of Rome itself. The rapid succes- 
sion of Caesars and Augusti furnishes the first clew to a classification, with 
the further aid of mint-mark, type, legend, and weight. The field is limited 
here, and the results will be subject to revision ; but the method is as sound 
as the material will allow, and will lead eventually to a satisfactory classifi- 
cation of these coins. In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 366-369, 404, 405, Jules 
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Maurice describes some coins of Constantiiie in the British Museum and the 
Imperial Museum at Vienna. He also calls attention to the fact that four 
coins with the legend on the reverse : SAC • MON • VRB • AVGG • ET • 
CAESS, associated with 1, IMP • G • MAXIMIANVS • P • F • AVG • , 
% MAXIMINVS • NOB • CAES • (Cohen 148), 3, CONSTANTINVS 
NOB CAES (Cohen 476), 4, IMP • C • SEVERVS • P • F • AVG • 
(Cohen 62) must have been struck before the capture of Rome by Maxeu- 
tius and after Constantine was made Caesar, i.e. between July 2ij and Octo- 
ber 28, 300 A.D. 

Chrysopolis Aquileia. — In Jh. Oe.slerr. Arch. I. II, 1899, Beiblatt, 
pp. 105 f., E. Maionica publishes (2 figs.) two piomhi from Aquileia. 
One has obverse head of the goddess Aquileia with diadem ; inscription, 
CHRYSOPOLIS AQVILEIA; reverse, Victory moving to left. The other 
has obverse, Aquileia enthroned, wearing a diadem and holding a horn of 
plenty; in.scription, AQUI LEIA FELIX; reverse, wreath, and inscription 
HORR. AQUIL. 

Sulpicia Dryantilla. — In J/i. Oesterr. Arch. I. II, 1899, pp. 206-210, 

E. Groag reviews what is known from coins and the inscription from 
Oenoanda (Denkschriften d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, Phil-Mst. Classe, XLV, 
1897, pp. 41 ff.) of the empress Sulpicia Dryantilla. She appears to have 
been the mother of the usurper Regalianus, and to have been made Augusta 
by him. The coins of Regalianus and Dryantilla are described (24 flgs.) 
and discussed by W. Kubitschek, Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, pp. 210-221, 
also Beiblatt, p. 111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
A New Book on Pompeii. — Under the title, Pompeii, its Life and Art, 
the Macmillan Company has published in popular form the results of Pro- 
fessor August Man's long study of the remains of Pompeii. The book 
(xxii, 509 pp. ; 12 pis. ; 6 plans ; 263 flgs. ; |6.00) is translated by Professor 

F. W. Kelsey from Man's German manuscript, and is in no sense a new edi- 
tion of the Overbeck-Mau Pompeji, but an entirely new work. An intro- 
duction of six chapters treats of the situation of Xhe city, its history before 
79 A.D., its burial in the volcanic eruption at that time, its unearthing in 
modern times, its internal topography, its building materials, construction, 
and six architectural periods. Then follows a careful description of the 
Forum and the surrounding buildings, the other public buildings and the 
defences of the city, the Pompeian house in general, and the most interesting 
Pompeian houses separately. Among these is, of course, the house of the 
Vettii, excavated in 1894-95. Roman villas are then described, the Villa of 
Diomedes and the Villa Rustica at Boscoreale being used as examples. A 
chapter is devoted to household furniture, one to the bakers and their trade, 
one to the fullers and tanners, and one to inns and wineshops. The street 
of tombs before the Herculaneum gate occupies a chapter, and the burial 
places near the Nola, Sfcabian, and Nocera gates are described in another. 
Pompeian art, in its three divisions of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
is treated in three chapters. These are followed by three chapters on Pom- 
peian inscriptions and a brief concluding chapter on the significance of the 
Pompeian culture. The book is furnished with an index, but is without 
bibliographical or other notes, and almost free from argumentative discus- 
sion. Even a new view, as (p. 150) that the small doors near the ends of 
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the stage of the smaller theatre were for the use of the occupants of the 
tribunals, is introduced without discussion or note (see p. 150 of this Jour- 
nal). So, too, the suggestion that the Doryphorus in Naples is really a 
Hermes (p. 161) and the positive statement (p. 445) that the so-called Nar- 
cissus is really a Dionysus have passed into the text with no notes to distin- 
guish them from statements of assured and long-known facts. Thus, in 
spite of its scientific character, the book is thoroughly popular. The illus- 
trations are, for the most part, reproductions of photographs. 

Early Remains near Piperno. — The polygonal walls and other antiq- 
uities in the neighborhood of Piperno have recently been studied by G. B. 
Gioveuale and Lucio Mariani, and the results are announced in Not. Scavi, 
March, 1899, pp. 88-101 (15 figs.). Probably in pre-Romau times a part of 
the slope of Monte Macchione was cut into three terraces, which were sur- 
rounded by retaining walls of polygonal construction, large portions of 
which still exist. There are also remains of buildings of early date. In 
a circular subterranean structure were found the head of a female statue,, 
the hair dressed in the fashion of Caracalla's time, and several mediaeval 
vases. Whether the enclosed terraces formed a necropolis or a sacred 
temenos is doubtful. 

There are many other ancient remains in the neighborhood. It is proba- 
ble that the top of Monte Macchione was an acropolis, but no trace survives. 
On the slope there are indications of roads with polygonal supporting walls,, 
especially one leading from the terraced enclosure to the top. The Roman 
Privernuin was about 2 km. north of the modern Piperno; among the antiq- 
uities found there are republican and imperial coins ; a fragment of a round 
marble altar, sculptured and inscribed ; a piece of basalt, on which are 
Egyptian letters and a representation of the goddess Sekhet; an archaic 
bronze figurine of Apollo; and many fragmentary Roman inscriptions, 
.sepulchral and honorary. 

The Necropolis at Gtenoa. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, VIII, fasc. 3, 4, pp. 
151-157, G. Ghirardiiii discusses the necropolis recently discovered in Genoa, 
as announced in Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 395-402. The custom of burial sur- 
vived for a long time among the Ligurians. Cremation appeared first in 
the eastern part of the country, and these tombs at Genoa are, with the 
exception of those of Savignoue, which are of the same period, the earliest 
example of the change of custom. These tombs differ from others in Ligu- 
ria, moreover, in the abundance of Greek products, especially painted vases 
and bronzes due to an early commerce with Greek colonies in this part of 
the Mediterranean. 

Four Periods at Este. — In 1895-98 a new group of tombs was exca- 
vated by Professor Prosdocimi and Alfonso Alfonsi in the northern part of 
the necropolis at Este. The result was important, confirming in the most 
positive way the classification previously made by Professor Prosdocimi. The 
four periods are indicated clearly by tombs at different depths, as well as by 
the funeral equipment, which became constantly more sumptuous and more 
artistic, until the latest period, when a decline had begun. The tombs are 
of two types, the earlier and lower ones being generally mere holes, contain- 
ing the ossuary, the later ones nearer the surface being commonly boxes of 
limestone. In the first period the ossuary is either of the Villanova form or 
is a terra-cotta situla, which is only an imitation of the bronze situla. In 
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the second period the two types continue, but there are more accessory 
vases; these have a decoration of incised lines or raised bosses. Painted 
vases appear in the transition from the second to the third period; also 
bronze situlae, evidently a local pi'oduct of artistic and commercial im- 
portance. In the third period there is a decided departure from the situla 
type, and we find gracefully curved vases with colored decoration. In the 
fourth period the ossuary is large, poorly made, and colored. The four 
periods are by no means distinct, but overlap one another. There is no 
break, no sudden change; the development is gradual and continuous from 
the end of the bronze age to the coming of the Gauls, when degeneration 
begins. (G. Ghirardini, Rend. Ace. Lincei, VIII, fasc. 3, 4, pp. 102-113.) 

The " Gladiators' Barracks " at Pompeii. — At a meeting of the Ger- 
man Institute in Rome, January 13, 1899, E. Petersen advanced the theory 
that the so-called gladiators' barracks at Pompeii were originally not a 
promenade for the large theatre, but a gymnasium or palaestra. He com- 
pared this especially with the palaestra at Olympia. {Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 
102-103.) 

Objects found at Pacengo. — In B. Paletn. It. 1899, Nos. 1-3, pp. 32-".7, 
Arrigo Balladoro gives a list of objects (arrowheads, hatchets, etc.) found 
in recent investigations at Pacengo on Lago di Garda. "So new light has 
been thrown on the prehistoric inhabitants of this site, but it is proved that 
the settlement was a large one. For a statement of the excavations of 
1892-95, see Not. Scavi, 1895, pp. 453 f. and B. Paletn. It. 1896, p. 247. 

Some founded in the Twelfth Century B.C. — O." Montelius, in a 
communicatio:i printed in Rend. Ace. Lincei, VIII, 1899, p. 196, says that 
Rome was founded at least as early as the twelfth century b.c. He bases 
the statement apparently upon the date of tombs found in the city. 

The Necropolis of Remedello Sotto. — In B. Paletn. It. 1899, Nos. 
1-3, pp. 1-27 (7 figs.), G. A. Colini continues his discussion of the necropolis 
of Remedello Sotto, near Brescia, and the eneolithic period in Italy. The 
present paper is devoted to a minute description of arms and utensils of 
flint, formed by a rough chipping process, found in tombs of the eneolithic 
period in all parts of Italy. Many of these are survivals of the palaeolithic 
age, preserved on account of their simplicity aud great variety of uses. 

Alba Longa. — Mr. Thomas Ashby, Jr., has published a paper on the 
probable site of Alba Longa in Vol. XXVII of the Journal of Philology, pp. 
37-50. Mr. Ashby's careful study of the ground leads him to the conclusion, 
which I most decidedly endorse, that Alba Longa, so called, " ab situ por- 
rectae in dorso urbis " (Livy, I, 3, § 3), occupied the ridge of Castel Gan- 
dolfo between the present Pope's summer palace and the convent of the 
'Riformati.' (Rodoi^fo Lanciani, Atken. September 30, 1899.) 

Nero's Great Ship Canal.— In Athen. August 12, 1899, Alfred Marks 
discusses the passages in Suetonius {Nero, 31) and Tacitus {Ann. XV, 42) 
relating to Nero's project of connecting Portus Julius by a ship canal with 
the Tiber. He describes the tunnel known as the Grotta di Pace. This 
tunnel, about two-thirds of a mile long, 16 feet wide, and, in parts, 30 feet 
high, starts on the northwestern side of Lake Avernus, pierces the crater 
wall, and comes out just where we should expect to find the mouth of a 
tunnel designed to carry the waters of a canal from Avernus to the shore. 
Tliis is what remains of Nero's great undertaking. The Grotto della 
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Sibilla, on the southern shore of Avernus, is the one mentioned by Strabo 
as the work of Cocceius, employed by Agi-ippa. This tunnel is between 
200 ni. and 300 m. long, and was originally 10 feet high and 17 feet wide. 

Basilicas of Matidia and Marciana. — In Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 141- 
153 (plan ; 2 tigs.), Ch. Huelsen attacks the theory of Lanciani (B. Com. 
Roma, 1883, pp. 5-16) that near the Piazza Capranioa in Rome, instead of 
two basilicas, one of Matidia, the other of Marciana, there was a temple 
dedicated to both women, but called Templum Matidiae. Lanciani is 
shown to be inaccurate in his description of the existing remains near the 
Vicolo della Spada d' Orlando, and his arguments are refuted in detail. 
The facts are as follows : Between the Pantheon, the north end of the 
Saepta, and the column of M. Aurelius, — probably north of the modern 
Via dei Pastini, — was a group of three buildings — two basilicae, one of 
Matidia, the other of Marciana, and a Heroum of Hadrian. The orientation 
was like that of the Pantheon. To which building the existing remains 
belonged is doubtfid. 

The Legend of the Capitol. — In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1899, pp. 246- 
247, E. Babelon describes a gem presented by Pauvert de la Chapelle to 
the Cabinet des Medailles. It represents two augurs surrounded by the 
statues of Mars, Juventus, and Terminus, in reference to the story that 
these three refused to leave their ancient seats and make room for the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Juventus is here — as occasionally else- 
where — represented as a young man. 

SPAIN 
Pre-Roman Agricultural Colonies of the Valley of the Baetis. — 

In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 126-159 (35 figs.), G. Bonsor gives a general 
description of the coast from Almeria to Cadiz, of the valley of the Baetis, 
and the neighboring hills. Most of the coast cities of Baetica were of 
Phoenician origin. Excavations of tumuli and tombs at eleven places are 
to be described. In this article the necropolis of Acebuchal is the subject of 
a detailed account. Some bodies are bmied in a crouching posture, some 
are burnt, and some are buried in a cave of fixed orientation. Here are 
many tumuli, usually with rectangular tombs, but under one were three 
circular silos connected by short passages. Objects found include personal 
ornaments, e.g. a silver fibula, a buckle of silver and one of copper, gold 
beads, an earring, a ring, etc., fragments of bone and ivory with animals 
and patterns engraved upon them, apparently of Oriental origin, and pottery. 
In R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 232-325 (158 outs), the account is continued. 
The discoveries of nine sites are described in detail. In the tombs were 
found, besides pottery, many ivory combs adorned with animal figures of 
Oriental style, vases and utensils of bronze, and numerous other objects. At 
Acebuchal are pre-Roman walls and a sacrificial rock in addition to tombs. 
The tombs investigated belong to various pre-Roman periods and to Roman 
times. The pottery is of various kinds, primitive, rudely ornamented, 
indigenous of diiferent dates, Oriental, Celtic, Graeco-Punic, and Roman. 
These classes are described, with illustrations. The article is continued in 
R. Arch. XXXV, pp. 376-391 (27 figs.). The tombs are classified, and the 
article closes with a table giving the classification, with hints of the historical 
events which may have changed the customs of the inhabitants, as follows : 
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I. Indigenous inhabitants ; deposits of broken bones in the silos of Campo 
Real. II. Indigenous; collective inhumation in crouching posture under 
tumulus (Bencarron) ; foundation of Gadir by the Tyrians. III. African 
colonists; incineration under tumuli; Tyre subdued by the Assyrians. 
IV. The Turdetanians ; cave for inhumation under tumulus; Greeks visit 
Tartessus ; Carthaginians take Gadir and the coast. V. Libyo-Phoenicians ; 
cinerary urn under tumulus ; Celtic invasion. VI. The Turdetanians ; people 
buried with crushed skulls (probably killed on the spot) at Acebuchal; 
the Carthaginians undertake the conquest of Spain. VII. The Libyo- 
Phoenicians; necropolis of Cruz del Negro; the Punic wars. VIII. The 
Romans ; necropolis of Carmona. 

Spanish Ceramics 'with Mycenaean and Geometrical Ornament. 
— As a result of his investigations in Spain, Pierre Paris finds that there 
was, in early times, pottery made there, ornamented with designs of Myce- 
naean and geometrical styles, evidently derived from the east. The color is, 
however, not the lustrous black of Greek ware, and the designs and execu- 
tion are inferior to those of real Mycenaean pottery. How communication 
between primitive Greece and Spain was established is unknown. This 
early art seems to have been practised even down to the coming of the 
Romans. (C. R. Acad. Inst: 1899, pp. 436 f.) 

Bronze Amphora and Plate in Madrid. — In R. Eludes Anciennes I, 
1899, pp. -318-320 (pi. iv), P. Paris publishes a bronze amphora and plate in 
Madrid. The two belong together, and are of Italian origin. They are 
adorned with reliefs representing warriors in combat. Though the work is 
not fine, and the motives have no originality, the effect is pleasing, and the 
form of the amphora good. The whole shows wliat excellent works the 
poorer artists and artisans of imperial times were able to imitate. 

FRANCE 

The Inscription on the Gourd-vase in Paris. — In Berichte d. Sachs. 
Ges. LI, 1899, iii, pp. 173-175, Otto Bohtlingk discusses this curious inscrip- 
tion (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 638). He accepts the reading of Thedenat, 
but regards the gourd as the speaker, interpreting, " Hostess, fill the vessel 
(me) with beer. Host, you have spiced wine ; it is so (i.e. you cannot deny 
it) ; fill (me with it), give (the guest to drink)." Similar inscriptions on 
other vessels lead to this interpretation. 

Inscriptions of the Civitas Bellovaoorum. — In R. Arch. XXXV, 
1899, pp. 103-125, Seymour de Ricci gives the first part of a ' Repertoire 
Epigraphique des Departements de I'Aisne et de I'Oise.' He publishes, with 
bibliographical and other notes, fifty inscriptions from the state of the Bel- 
lovaci. A relief representing Mercury is published, the original of which is 
in the museum at Beauvais. The accompanying inscription, sacrum Mer- 
curio Augusta C. lulius Healissus v. I. s. m., is a forgery. 

Inscription from Amiens. — The inscription in the Cabinet des Medailles 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale has frequently been published. In R. Arch. 
XXXV, 1899, p. 226, S. de Ricci gives a facsimile with the correct reading 
of lines 1 and 2 : pro salute et victoria {e} Au(f(usti}. 

Relief representing a Bride. — In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Memoires, 1897, 
published 1899, pp. 81-117, E. Michon discusses the relief in the Louvre, 
Clarac, II, pi. 162, 332, and shows that it is a copy of a relief in the Palazzo 
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del Drago, formerly Albani, in Rome. The . copy was made by Michel 
Monier, a student in the Academie de France k Rome as early as 1684. 
The two reliefs are published side by side. The copy is not exact, but 
shows such variations as wei'e frequently allowed in those days. The family 
of Monier, Maunier, Meunier, is discussed. Nine works of sculpture men- 
tioned in a list of the ninth Fructidor, year II, are identified. 

Stone Tombs in the Valleys of the Cure and the Cousin. — In 
R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 73-98 (10 figs.), F. Poulaine describes and dis- 
cusses some tombs of pre-Roraan, Gallo-Roman, and Merovingian times. 
The valleys of the Cure and the Cousin were evidently thickly populated in 
those periods. The tombs are walled with slabs of stone. The valuable 
objects once contained in them have been removed, and doubtless utilized 
long ago. The objects found consist of bronze and iron utensils and arms 
(though arms are noticeably absent from the Gallo-Roman tombs), with a 
few rings and other ornaments of gold. In one ring is an onyx in three 
colors, in which a nude youth carrying a lance is carved. At his feet is a 
dog, running toward a tree. The changes in burial customs in these valleys 
are discussed. 

Gallo-Roman Topography. — In the third number of his ' Notes Gallo- 
Romaines,' Revue des Mtudes Anciennes, 1899, pp. 233-244, Camille JuUian 
shows that the Nerbune mentioned in the Chanson de Roland is not Nar- 
bonne, but the now inconsiderable village of Arbonne, near Biarritz, the 
Latin name of which was Narbona. This is shown by an inscription: 
L. Valerius. Muntamts | Tarhellus ■ Illhignanus | domu • Narh. The 
greater part of the article is taken up with a discussion of the capture of 
Bordeaux as described in the Chanson de Roland. 

Excavations at Rom (Deux-S&vres). — Rom, in Poitou, is the site of 
an ancient Gallo-Roman town, probably Rauranum or Rarauna. Impor- 
tant roads crossed there, and Roman milestones have been found. Excava- 
tions were carried on there for some time, beginning in January, 1887, by 
Blumereau. They are desci-ibed by him, with remarks by C. Jullian, in 
B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Memoires, 1897, published 1899, pp. 118-148; 9 figs. A 
series of buildings was discovered, consisting of what appears to be a villa 
(though Blumereau thinks of a bath or a basilica), and an adjoining open 
court surrounded in part by walls and passages. The walls were once 
painted. Considerable remains of hypocausts are described. Near these 
buildings were a few others of less importance and a well. Numerous small 
objects were found, among them a bronze disk upon which a chariot drawn 
by two horses is engraved, several intaglios, some fragments of " Samian " 
pottery with stamps, some Roman coins, and fibulae. An inscription on a 
base reads : \_Post¥\ umus scamnum. A curious relief is published representing 
a bearded male bust, perhaps a Gallic Dispater. 

The Discoveries at Martres-Tolosanes. — The villas and vici discov- 
ered in the plain of Martres-Tolosanes (.4 m. /. Arch. 1899, p. 268) are 
described in detail by L. Joulin, B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1899, pp. 231-238. The 
coins found appear to show that all these establishments ceased to be inhab- 
ited not far from the beginning of the fifth century after Christ. Probably 
the villas were destroyed by the Vandals before their passage into Spain in 
408. In the most important villa, that of Chiragan, most of the sculpture is 
attributed to the first and second centuries after Christ. The sculptural 
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decoration of Chiragan surpasses in importance and in variety of subject all 
that has been found in similar establishments of Roman imperial times. 
The same author describes the excavations in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, 
pp. 596-604. 

Sculptures in the Museum at Montauban. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, 
pp. 349-366, E. Michon discusses two monuments in the Museum at Mon- 
tauban. The first is an Eros bending his bow. (Reinach, Repertoire 
de la Statuaire Grecque et Romaine, IF, p. 247, No. 7.) This came to the 
museum with the Ingres collection. It was formerly in the Louvre, having 
been before that in the collection of Quintin Crawfurd. Several sculptures 
formerly in the Crawfurd collection are described. The finest of these is 
the Satyr with a panther, now in the Somzee collection. The second monu- 
ment is of brown marble, bearing three bearded busts above a thunder-bolt, 
below which is the inscription DIIS • PROPI • M • HERENNI VIVATIS 
in three lines. This monument is declared to be a forgery. 

The Choiseul-GoufBer Collection. — In B. M. Soc. A nt. Fr. Me'moires, 
1897, published 1899, pp. 160-211, Esperandieu gives, with appropriate dis- 
cussion, a number of unpublished letters and other documents relating to 
the collection of Coimt Choiseul-Gouffier, which now forms an important 
part of the collection in the Louvre. The first monuments belonging to the 
Count reached France in 1787. At tlie time of the Revolution, his collec- 
tion was at Marseilles, where it was sequestrated in 1792. The large statue 
from Santorin, restored as a Muse (Clarac, III, p. 289, Rkinach, Reper- 
toire, I, pp. 259, 459, No. 1951), was at one time to be employed in a public 
monument at Marseilles. It was to be restored by a sculptor, Alexandre 
Renaud, who probably did restore the feet. The other restorations — head, 
riglit forearm, and left hand — are ascribed to Lange. 

The Antinous of Chateau d'6oouen. — In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Memoires, 
1897, published 1899, pp. 54-80, E. Michon discusses, with three figures, the 
marble bust in the Louvre, which goes by the name of the Antinous of 
Chateau d'ficouen. He shows that the records give no foundation for the 
belief that the bust was ever at Ecouen, The bronze bust of Antinous from 
ficouen is not a copy of this marble bust, but of a marble bust in the Vati- 
can. The bronze was in existence as early as 1775, and is probably a work 
of the Renaissance. The bust of Hadrian from ficouen is a bronze copy 
of some now unknown original. Documents giving lists of sculptures at 
ficouen are published. 

Bronze Heracles from Feurs. — Feurs, the ancient Forum Segusiavo- 
rum, has preserved many traces of Roman times. In 1873, the Museum 
of Saint-Germain obtained casts of two statuettes from Feurs, a satyr and 
a walking Heracles, the originals of which have disappeared. Inscriptions 
found at Feurs testify to the worship of Jupiter, Silvanus, dea Segeta, and 
dea Dnnisia. Coins sliow that Hercules was worshipped in connection with 
a youthful person identified with Telesphorus. A statuette, found at Feurs 
at some time not known, a cast of which is in the museum at Roanne, repre- 
sents Heracles seated on a rock over which is spread a lion's skin. His atti- 
tude resembles that of the seated Hermes in Naples. A statue in the 
palazzo Altemps at Rome, and a little bronze in Florence (Reinach, Repert. 
de la Statuaire, 1, 475, 5 ; II, 229, 5) represent the same motive. The Altemps 
*tatue is a type of the fifth century B.C., the statuette of Feurs a reproduc- 
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tion of a type belonging to the school of Lysippus. (S. Reixach, R. Arch. 
XXXV, 1899, pp. 54-61 ; cut.) 

Bibracte Haeduorum. — As early as 1867, systematic excavations were 
begun by M. de Barthelemy at Mont-Beuvray, the site of the Haeduan capi- 
tal, Bibracte. In 1870 he published in the R. Arch, a description of 525 
ancient coins found in the old oppidtim. Excavations have been carried on 
with more or less regularity from 1870 until the present time, but more than 
135 hectares remain still to be explored. ^Meanwhile, M. Joseph Dechelette, 
who has taken charge of the excavations since 1896, publishes, in R. Num. 
(1899), p. 129, a summary description of the 1579 coins found there since the 
excavations began ; of which 1033 are native Gaulish, 114 Roman, one Celti- 
berian, one of Juba II of Mauretania, and 430 badly preserved and indetermi- 
nate. As to metal, there were 4 gold, 202 silver, 119 bronze, and 708 potin. 
The greatest interest and importance attaches to the native coins, which 
are assigned, on more or less authority, to twenty-three Gallic tribes, includ- 
ing almost all those mentioned by Caesar. The Haedvii, Remi, Santones, 
Segusiavi, and Sequani place the tribal name on some of the pieces ; the 
others are attributed only by conjecture, based chiefly on the localities 
where they were found. All seem to belong to the first century B.C., and 
most of them to the latter half of this century. Of the 1033 coins, no less 
than 762 are assigned to the Haedui themselves ; and next in number are 
the forty-three silver coins of the neighboring Sequani. Perhaps of gi-eatest 
interest are the Haedvian coins with the names of Orgetorix and Dumnoiix 
(ORCETIRIX or ORCETIR, four specimens; AOYBNO, DUBNORIX, 
or DVBNOREIX, seven specimen.s). It .seems fi'om the results of the exca- 
vations that the inhabitants of Bibracte abandoned the town in a body 
about the year 5 b.c, and migrated to Augustodunum (Autun). 

Tesserae in the Biblioth&que Nationale. — MM. Rostovstew and Prou 
have begun a catalogue of the lead tesserae of the Bibliotheque Xationale of 
Paris. These objects are arranged by classes. So far, 517 numbers have 
been described, as follows : seals ; commercial, national, and municipal to- 
serae ; the saturnalia ; public spectacles (venationes, theatre, circus, gladia- 
tors, athletes, seat-tickets (?), victors), and private tesserae with names of 
divinities or persons. (^R. Num. 1899, pp. 199 and 278.) 

AFRICA 

The Aedes Memoriae at Carthage. — In B. M. Soc. A nt. Fr. 1899, pp. 
205-207, Heron de Villefosse mentions that Paul Gauckler proposes to pre- 
sent to the Louvre two ex-ootos from Carthage, the "dedication to Jupiter 
Hammon" and the "votive bull to Saturn." He takes occasion to discuss 
the inscription on the bull, which he proposes to read : S(aturno) A(ugusto) 
S(acrum). | C. Fabius Sat(urninus), sacer(dos) Martis, tem(enorus) Aed(is) 
Menio(riae), | et Fortunula co(n)iux eius, | cum fil(i)is suis votum | solvit. 
'J'his is the first inscription mentioning the Temple of Memory. The word 
temenorus is the Greek re/Acvwpds. 

The Site of the Temple of Ceres at Carthage.— In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
Memoires, 1897, published 1899, pp. 1-20, Father Delattre gives the evidence 
for his belief that the site of the Temple of Ceres was at the cemetery of 
Bordj-Djedid (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 274). The worship of Uemeter and 
Persephone was introduced from Syracuse after the disasters of 396 b.c, and 
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the worship was conducted by Greek priests. To their influence may be due 
the introduction of cremation instead of burial. Four plates represent 
fragments of architecture : an Asclepius with Telesphorus, a Pomona or 
Ceres, a head of Ceres and a fold of a serpent upon which an Eros was 
riding, and a headless and armless draped female figure. 

Memmius Senecio. — In his article on the site of the Temple of Ceres 
at Carthage, Father Delattre publishes an inscription which is further dis- 
cussed by Heron de Villefosse, B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Memoires, 1897, published 
189S, pp. 21-26. With the aid of C.I.L. XIV, No. 3597, it is partially 

restored to read : . . (^Memmio) | (.fiHo) . . (^Memmi) \ (ne- 

poti . Z . ) Memmi \ (^Tu.sci)lti . pronepoti . Memmi \ Senecionis . consutaris . \ 
sacerdotes . cereal . unicersi \ sua . pecun.fecer . \ Three generations of the 
family of Memmii are here mentioned. The dedication is by the sacerdotes 
Cerealium uriiversi, priests, or rather ex-priests, of Ceres. This body is 
mentioned in two other inscriptions published by Father Delattre. 

The Punic Belief in Spirits. — Ph. Berger, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 
307, f. translates the first line of the curse inscribed on a lead tablet from 
Carthage "Great Haua, goddess, queen." (Cf. ibid. p. 179, Am. J. Arch. 
1899, p. 565.) The name Haua, which is the name of Eve in Hebrew, means 
" breath," " life." This shows the belief of the Phoenicians in a world of 
spirits and in the efficacy of magic to invoke them. Clei-mont-Ganneau, ibid. 
pp. 490-492, publishes a brief discussion of the inscription. The discussion 
appears at greater length in the Recueil d'Arche'ologie Orientale. 

Notes on Punic Inscriptions. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 612-614, 
Clermont-Ganneau discusses some of the inscriptions published by Ph. 
Berger, ibid. pp. 423-430. In the inscription, p. 424, Clermont-Ganneau 
removes the name Ka<na>[8<opos by suggesting Ka(rwo[7raa or Kjicna>\vrj, and 
explains the patronymic as a transcription of Mupo-tAos = MvpriXos. 

Neo-Punic Inscriptions from Maktar. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 
525-538, Ch. Clermont-Ganneau discusses several obscui-e points in three 
inscriptions from Maktar, published by Pli. Berger in the C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1898. A more detailed discussion is to appear in the Recueil dArcheologie 
Orientale. 

Punic Inscription from Carthage. — An inscription in Etruscan letters 
on a plate of ivory found by Father Delattre at Carthage is transcribed by 
Bieal, Journal des Savants, January, 1899, pp. 63 ff. mi pui melkarth aviekl 
Kq . . . na. A fac-simile is given by Martha, B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1899, 
pp. 185-189, who reads : mi puinel Kartliazie . . . q . . . na. Not Melkarth, 
but Carthage is mentioned. 

African Coins and Lamps. — The Compies-Rendus of the Academie 
d'Hippone, 1898, pp. XLI-XLVII, publishes and discusses two bronze coins, 
one of which may be of Micipsa or Jugurtha, the other having the head of 
Severiis Alexander. The same article describes two terra-cotta lamps, found 
at Tebessa; one ornamented with a boat under sail, thought to be symbolical 
of the Christian church, the other showing an animal, which is supposed to 
represent the strength of the Christian faith. 
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BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELI.ANEOUS 

Description of a Christian Church of the Second Century. — In the 

library at Mossoul a manuscript dated 1654 has been found which contains, 
besides the Syriac version of the Bible, the Apostolic Constitutions and two 
treatises cited in early days but since lost. These are entitled the Testa- 
menlum Domini and the Jussa et Statuta Domini. Internal evidence shows 
that these treatises existed at least as early as the third century of our era. 
The description of the early Christian basilica in the Testamentum Domini 
must be that of a church of the second century. It is not very different in 
type from the church of Chore at Constantitiople, with its diaconicon, its 
atrium, and its place for catechumens. The document as found is in Syriac, 
but has been translated into Latin by the learned patriarch of Antioch and 
published by W. Drugulin, Leipzig. The chapters referring particularly to 
the basilica are translated into French by Albert Battaudier in R. Art Chre't. 
1899, pp. 515-517. 

Horizontal Curves in Columbia University. — In previous numbers of 
the Architectural Record Professor W. H. Goodyear has considered the 
problem of curvature in classic and mediaeval architecture. In the same 
journal for July, 1899, pp. 82-93, he describes the curvature of the steps 
leading up to the library of Columbia University and the curvature of 
the entablature as well as stylobate of the unfinished University Hall of 
the same University. The architects, Messrs. McKira, Mead, and White, by 
reviving this lost art, have added a new charm to modern architecture. 

The Removal of Frescoes. — In the R. Art Chre't. 1899, pp. 191-207, 
M. Gerspach discusses the various methods of removing frescoes. As early 
as 1397 a fresco painting was transferred from Santa Eeparata to the 
Cathedral at Florence. The method employed was doubtless that of removing 
wall, plaster, and fresco together, a cumbersome and expensive method of 
removing frescoes, though not infrequently employed. In 1725 Antonio 
Contri devised a way of detaching the fresco painting from the plaster 
by applying to it a canvas steeped in glue. The method was improved by 
Succi of Imola in 1775, who transferred to canvas the famous fresco by 
Melozzo da Forli, removing it from the Floreria to the Pinacoteca of the 
Vatican. This method is an extremely dangerous one and is rarely perfectly 
successful. It is inapplicable to wall-paintings executed in tempera or in 
oil. The most recent method surrounds the wall-painting by a frame which 
penetrates through the plaster and encases the painting and its plaster 
ground as in a box. The outside surface of the painting is then carefully 
cradled to the frame in a manner calculated to prevent its warping or 
cracking. The wall behind the plaster is then removed as far as is necessary 
to free the painting. The back of the painting, that is to say its plaster 
ground, is prevented from breaking by a system of cross wires, which replace 
each portion of the supporting wall as soon as it is removed. This method 
is not so cumbersome as the first nor so dangerous as the second and may be 
employed for tempera and oil wall-paintings as well as for frescoes. 

Relics from Constantinople. — Thorns, purporting to be relics from 
the Crown of Thorns, are preserved in reliquaries at Vicenza and Assisi in 
Italy, at Parapelune, Mont-Saint-Eloy, Saint Maurice en Valais, and Vezelay 
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in France, and at Barcelona, Spain. These are historically noticed by F. de 
Mely in R. Art Chre't. 1899, pp. 208-212. Others are recorded as at Liege, 
Clermont, Bourg-Moyen, Paris, Flines, Orval, Senlis, Sens; noticed in R. 
An Chre't. 1899, pp. 318-324. Other thorns are preserved at Fermo, Ascoli, 
Bari, Catania, Pavia, Monreale, Venice, Bergen, Marienthal, Besan9on, 
Josephat-les-Chartres, Bourbon-rArchambaiilt, Notre Dame de Clery, Naucy, 
and elsewhere. These are noticed in jR. Art Chre't. 1899, pp. 478-490. 

The Development of the Toga and Pallium. — In the Byz. Z. 1899, 
pp. 490-492, J. Wilpert publishe.s a short article entitled ' Der Parallelismus 
in der Entwickelung der Toga und des Pallium.' It presents the conclusions 
reached on this subject in his ' Un capitolo di storia del vestiario,' published 
in VArte, 1899. 

Mediaevsd Earrings of Oriental Type. — In Russia, Hungary, and even 
in France have been found earrings of a peculiar type, resembling a finger 
ring with a polyhedral ball. They are usually found accompanied by siriall 
crescent shaped objects. In the B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1899, pp. 189-193, several 
of these are published by J. de Baye, who suggests that the crescent was 
attached to the ear and served to carry the ring. 

Monastic Architecture in Russia. — In the Arch. Rec. IX, 1, pp. 21- 
49, Charles A. Rich describes a series of monasteries in and near Moscow. 
This article is accompanied with numerous illustrations. 

ITAIiT 

Professorial Tombs at Bologna. — In the R. Art Chre't. 1899, pp. 400- 
405, M. Gerspach studies the tombs erected to professors at Bologna, publish- 
ing illustrations of the pyramidal tombs of the jurists Accorso and his son 
(tl265), the sculptured sarcophagi of Giovanni d' Andrea, lecturer on canon 
law (tl348), and of Antonio Galeazzo Bentivoglio, professor at the university 
(tl435). The latter sarcophagus, carved by Jacopo della Querela, is thought 
by M. Gerspach to have been designed for Vari, lecturer on medicine, but 
afterwards acquired by the Bentivoglio family and dedicated to the professor. 
Illustrations are also published of the tomb by Francesco di Simone, erected 
to Alessandro Tartagni, jurist (f 1477), and of the charmingly carved slab 
erected to Pietro Canonici, lecturer on civil law (f 1502). 

Choir Books from Brescia. — When the monasteries of Brescia were sup- 
pressed in 179(5, many of their books passed into the Biblioteca Queriniana 
Comunale. Amongst these were a splendid collection of choir books from 
S. Francesco, of which eleven are antiphonals and six graduals. These were 
executed in 1490 at the expense of Fra Francesco Samson of Brescia. The 
text of the antiphonals was executed by Fra Evangelista of Saxony, and that 
of the graduals by Fra Benedetto of Siena. Stephano Fenaroli, the author 
of Dizionario deyli Artisti Bresciani, is inclined to believe that the minia- 
tures which adorn these volumes are the work of Fra ApoUonio da Calvisano. 
{Arch. Star. Lomh. XXII, 1899, pp. 398-411.) 

The Oldest Franciscan Work of Art. — The oldest work of Franciscan 
art seems to have escaped attention as such, since it is not found in a 
Franciscan church. In the Baptistery of Florence the mosaic of the Scarsella 
in the apse is signed with an inscription which concludes Sancti Francisci 
Frater fuit hoc operatus Jacopus in tali pre cunctis arte prohatus. The date of 
this work was from May 12, 1225, to July 15, 1228. The Liber de laudibm 
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beaii Francisci, III, 666, informs us that Jacopus was one of the first twelve 
brothers gathered by Saint Francis. Jacopus is said to have seen the soul 
of Saint Francis depart to Heaven and to have been buried in the Porti- 
uncula at Assisi. (R. Davidsohx, Rep.f. K. 1899, pp. 315-316.) 

A Florentine Caricature of the Fourteenth Century. — In the city 
archives of Florence, in the Proceedings of the Mercangia, is to be found an 
interesting pen sketch of the date 1320. It is a caricatuie of a combat of 
two knights. This is the earliest caricature of this subject, and its date 
shows how early Florence begau to outgrow the spirit of the middle ages. 
(R. Davidsohn, Rep.f. K. 1899, pp. 250, 251.) 

The Treasures of S. Ambrogio at Milan. — In the R. Art Chre't. 1899, 
pp. 306-317, 502-512, H. Barbier de Montault begins a very careful descrip- 
tion of the treasures of the church of S. Ambrogio, Milan. In the first and 
second articles he treats of the Eucharistic Boxes (fourth and fifth centu- 
ries), the Dalmatica of S. Ambrogio (fourth to eleventh centuries), and, in 
detail, of the Altar of Gold (circ. 835 a.d.). 

Sixth Century Mosaic in the Apse of S. Michele in Africisco, 
Ravenna. — The sixth century church of S. Michele in Africisco once con- 
tained mosaic decoration, which is no longer in place. A drawing and an 
engraving of it, however, are preserved at Ravenna. M. Gerspach publishes 
the engraving in the R. Art Chre't. 1899, p. 398. In the concha of the apse 
is represented Christ between the Archangels (iabriel and Michael. On 
either side of the concha are SS. Cosmas and Damian, and above it Christ 
enthroned in the midst of angels. 

PRANCE 

Merovingian Fibulae. — In R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 363-381 (pis. x, 
xi), H. Hubert publishes two fibulae of the " Baslieux," which he ascribes to 
the Merovingian period. 

The Art of the Thirteenth Century in France. — femile Male, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the Lycfee Lakanal, recently published a volume entitled 
L'Art religieux du XIII siecle en France. Etude .s'«r V Iconot/raphie du moyen 
age et sur ses sources d'inspkation. (8vo. Leroux, Paris, 1898.) The volume 
shows much study of mediaeval iconography, especially as illustrated in 
sculpture, in painted glass windows, and in miniatures. It also shows inti- 
mate acquaintance with mediaeval religious literature, and application of 
this knowledge to the interpretation of religious art. This determines the 
form of the work, which, like the Speculum majus of Vincent de Beauvais, is 
divided into four parts, the Mirror of Nature, the jNIirror of Science, the 
Mirror of Morals, and the Mirror of History. 

The Cathedral and the Forest. — The jest of Chateaubriand and the 
doctrine of Warburton that Gothic architecture originated in the imitation 
of French forests is developed by E. Lambin in a brochure entitled La Cathe- 
drale et la Foret, Lechevallier, Paris, 1899. The use made of native flora by 
French Gothic sculptors was certainly extensive, and has been studied in 
detail by no one more carefully than by this author. (L. Cloquet, R. Art 
Chre't. 1899, pp. 339-341.) 

Some French Rood-screens. — In the Am. Architect, August .5, 1899, 
p. 43, W. T. Partridge discusses and publishes drawings of several rood- 
screens. Gothic j'tibes or rood-soreens are found at Evreux, Fecamp, Chartres, 
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Albi, Troyes, Brou ; Renaissance examples in stone may be seen at Chartres, 
St. Croix (Quimperle), St. Florentin (Yoime), Limoges, and Rodez, and in 
wood at Lamballe, Faouet, Villemauv, Arques, Luyeres, and Appoigny. 

The Priory and Church of Iia Haie-auz-Bons-Hommes at Angers. — 
In the R. Art Chret. 1899, pp. 213-220,275-289, T. L. Houdebine describes 
the priory and the architecture and paintings of the monastic church of 
La Haie-aux-Bons-Homnies, outside of Angers. The monastery belonged to 
the rigid order of Grandmont, and was built by Raoul de Veo and Etienne 
de Mersay between 1178 and 1182. It was richly endowed by kings of 
France and princes of Anjou, and became one of the most important of the 
order. The church, according to the traditions of the order, is very long 
and naiTow, and extremely simple and avistere in its decoration. The wall 
paintings have been assumed to belong to the twelfth century, but docu- 
mentary evidence, as well as the inscriptions and style of workmanship, 
prove them to be fourteenth century productions. 

Byzantine Textiles at Baume. — The abbey of Baume-les-Messieurs 
(Jura) contained a rich treasure of textiles now somewhat fragmentary, but 
representing various periods. Six or seven pieces date from Merovingian 
times, others from the ninth and tenth centuries, some from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and others again from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1899, pp. 169-170.) 

The FaQade of Ch^rtres Cathedral in the Twelfth Century. — 
AVriters upon the cathedral of Chartres differ in regard to the date of the 
facade with its two towers. This makes it the more necessary that details 
of style should be carefully noted. Such a study is begun by Maurice Laiiore 
in the R. Art Chret. 1899, pp. 328-335. By observing the forms of the 
mouldings, the character of the vaulting, and the position of the windows 
in the two towers, he reaches the conclusion that the Clocher Neuf is earlier 
than the Clocher Vieux, and was constructed as an isolated tower in front of 
the Cathedral when it was shorter than it is at present. The Clocher Vieux 
was never constructed as an isolated tower, but built tangent to the fa9ade 
when the cathedral was eidarged to its present length. 

Sepulchral Slab of the Brnniel Family at Maing. — In the church of 
Maing, near Valenciennes, is a sepulchral slab of blue stone inscribed with 
the effigies of no less than five persons, — Jean Bruniel, his wife, daughter, 
son, and daughter-in-law. It dates from 1356, and is reproduced for the first 
time in the R. Art Chret. 1899, pp. 337-339. 

Notre Dame de Lescar. — In the village of Lescar, a few kilometres 
from Pau, is the chm-ch of Notre Dame, formerly the cathedral church of 
the district of Beam. Constructed on the site of a Roman town, Bene- 
harum, this Romanesque church of the eleventh century exhibits the strong 
influence of Roman architecture. Of special interest are the simple barrel 
vaults of the side chapels, which serve as buttresses for the barrel vault of 
the central nave. It is described by G. Clausse in the R. A rt Chre't. 1899, 
pp. 466-477. 

Historical and Archaeological Notes on the Cathedral of Nar- 
bonne. — In the Annales du Midi 1899, July, pp. 273-287, V. Mortet con- 
tinues (cf. ibid. October, 1898) his notes on the cathedral of Narbonne. 
With the aid of documents, he shows the relations that existed between the 
cathedral of Girona in Catalonia, and that of Narbonne. In 1320, Jacques 
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Favari, director of the works of the cathedral at Narbomie, was put' in 
charge of the cathedral at Girona, his predecessor there, a certain Henri, 
probably from northern France, having died. The cathedral of Clermont is 
compared with the cathedrals of Limoges and Clermont-Ferrand, and the 
spread of French art in Languedoc discussed. Finally, it is established that 
the cloister at Narbonne was begun under PieiTe de la Jugie, and the dates 
of further work upon it, under his successors, are given. In the October 
number, pp. 439-457, the notes are brought to an end. The Archepiscopal 
Palace at Narbonne was already partially finished in 1346. The materials 
for the building were derived from Sijean and the island of Sainte Lucie. 
The close artistic relations between Narbonue and Avignon are emphasized. 

History of the Cathedral of Noyon. — In the Bibl. Ec. Charles, 1899, 
pp. 4.57-490, M. Eugene Lefevre-Pontalis writes a ' Histoire de la Cathedrale 
de Noyon.' This is not an architectural study, but an examination of the 
texts which concern the existing cathedral and the religious edifices which 
preceded it. 

Ho'w the Abbey of Cluny -was destroyed. — In the R. An Chre'u 
1899, pp. 238-242, Henri Chabeuf publishes an eighteenth century engrav- 
ing made after a design of J. B. Lallemand, showing the appearance of the 
abbey before its destruction. Chabeuf traces the destruction of the abbey 
from the decree of Nov. 4, 1789, which placed the property of the clergy at 
the disposition of the nation, down to 1811, when the abbey was blown to 
pieces with powder. Following the arguments of A. Penjon in his Cluny, 
la Ville et I'Abbaye, Chabeuf shows that the people and municipality of 
Cluny did what they could to save the abbey. 

The Relics of the Crown of Thorns at Saint-Denis. — In R. Arch. 
XXXV, 1899, pp. 392-398, F. de Alely traces the history of the thorns of the 
Crown of Thorns. The thorns were brought to Aix-la-Chapelle in 799. In 
804 there were eight thorns there. The records of the fortunes of these 
thorns is traced, and it is shown that in 1204 there was at Saint-Denis but 
one thorn, the others having been scattered. One thorn is now at Andechs, 
one at Grande-Trappe de Soligny, near Mortagne, and one at Mont-Haro, 
I'Eure. 

The Vase from Saint Savin. — In 1897, Mgr. Barbier de Montault pub- 
lished a very interesting study entitled Le Vase antique de Saint-Savin, 
describing an olla of blue glass ornamented with rings and buttons of white 
enamel. It was found encased within the high altar of Saint Savin, where 
it was used as a reliquary. A consensus of archaeological opinion assigns 
it to the earliest centuries of the Christian era. The original purpose of the 
vase and the locality of its manufacture remain undetermined, as the argu- 
ments of Mgr. Barbier de Montault for its being a Christian eucharistic 
vase of local workmanship are not decisive. (Jules Helbig in R. Art 
Chre't. 1899, pp. 235-237.) 

GERMANY 

St. Magnuskirche at Pussen-im-Allgau. — In the Rep. f. K. 1899, pp. 
300-303, F. ,T. Schmitt gives an historical account of the St. Magnuskirche 
at Fussen-im-Allgau, near Augsburg. This church belonged to the Bene- 
dictine monasteiy at this place, and is noteworthy as having a double choir. 
Herr Schmitt enumerates twenty-five other Benedictine churches with double 
choirs. 
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The Early Mediaeval Basilica in Germany. — In Sitzb. Miln. Ahad. 
1899, iii, pp. 295-377, Berthold Riehl traces the history of the basilica in Ger- 
many from the time when the Lombards first became acquainted with archi- 
tecture in Italy to the twelfth century. The buildings in various places are 
treated in detail, and the influences of different schools are discussed. The 
variety of development is emphasized. The treatise is illustrated with cuts 
from Dehio und v. Bezold, Die kirckliche Baukunsl des Abendlandes. 

A Trip through S-wabia. — In the Gaz. B.-A . 1899, Eugene Miintz pulv 
lislies two articles of a series entitled ' A trip through Swabia.' The first 
article, October, pp. 293-306, treats especially of Stuttgart and the art edu- 
cational facilities it afforded twenty-five yeai-s ago. The second article, 
November, pp. 369-380, is concerned with Ulm, and especially with the 
sculptures of Georges Syrlin. 

HUNGARY 

The Tomb of St. 'Wenoeslas at Prague. — In a rare work, the Phospho- 
rus Septicornis, published by Pessina de Czechorod, at Prague, in 1675, is 
found a description of the Cathedral of Prague, containing also the inven- 
tory of January 4, 1387, which describes an extraordinarily magnificent tomb 
of St. Wenceslas. This inventory is republished by F. de M^ly, in the R. A rt 
Chre't. 1899, pp. 335-337. 

HOLLAND 

Early Dutch Art. — Early Dutch art is now being seriously studied. 
In 1894, M. Pit published, in Paris, a volume entitled Les origines de I'art 
hollandais, and in 1898 Diilberg issued his important study Die Leydener 
Malerschule: I. Gerandus Leydanus ; II. Cornells Enghelbrechtsz. The sub- 
ject is resumed by ilmile Gavelle in the R. Art Chret. 1899, pp. 221-226, 
325-327, in an article entitled Contribution a I'e'lude de I'art hollandais antc- 
rieur au XVII Steele; Enghelbrechtsz. Enghelbrechtsz (1488-1533) inherited 
the conscientious realism of the mediaeval Dutch painters, and an ideal of 
beauty which was of Flemish origin. His art was modified by Italian influ- 
ence. One example of his influence may be cited. His ' Crucifixion,' form- 
ing the central panel of a triptych now in the Museum at Leyden, was copied 
by a Flemish sculptor for an altar piece now in the Cluny Museum, Paris. 

ENGLAND 

Lacock Abbey Church. — At a meeting of the Koyal Archaeological 
Institute, December 6, 1899, Mr. Harold Brakspear read a paper on Labock 
Abbey Church, Wiltshire, which was founded in 1232 by Ela, Countess of 
Salisbury. He briefly described the building. The site of the abbey chui'ch, 
which has been entirely destroyed except its north wall, was excavated a 
year ago. It was found to have been an aisleless parallelogram 143 ft. by 
28 ft., vaulted in seven bays. A Lady chapel, 59 ft. by 25} ft., was added 
in 1315 on the south side, the building agreement for which still exists. 
{Athen. December 16, 1899.) 

Knights Templars' Chapel at Garway. — In the private chapel of the 
Knights Templars at Garway the car\'ed ornamentation over a trefoiled 
recess was laid bare in November, 1898. A cup from which a wafer projects 
(i.e. bread and wine) is supported on wings. Below is at one side a fish 
(the Christian), at the other an adder (the worldly-minded person). On 
a broken tympanum inside of the west doorway are carved a spear, a ladder, 
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a diadem, a cross, three nails, a sword, a sponge on a reed, and a cup with 
triangular cover. The symbolism of these designs and of that described 
above is discussed by P. J. Oliver Minos, Reliq. 1899, pp. 193-196 ; cut. He 
adds that the present chancel was the original church, the present nave being 
an addition. The old west door jambs were used as the jambs of the 
present "very fine chancel arch of transitional date, perhaps about 1170." 
The broken tympanum appears to belong to the first structure. 

The Sword-hilt of Leofric. — In the Saxon room of the British Museum 
is a bronze sword-hilt with the inscription Leofric me f. The inscription 
was misinterpreted and the sword-hilt regarded as Roman by W. T. P. Shortt, 
Sylva Antiqua Isana, p. 143. The hilt is adorned with a diagonal key 
pattern. Similar patterns on a cross-shaft at Penally and a coped stone at 
Llanivet are compared. All three probably belong to the tenth or eleventh 
century, the old Celtic ornamentation surviving until the Norman times. 
{Reliq. 1899, pp. 189-192 ; 3 cuts.) 

RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 

Ambrogio Volpi da Casal-M onferrato. — This sculptor has only been 
recently recognized as the author of important works of sixteenth centuiy 
sculpture in Italy. His earliest known work was upon the reliquary and altar 
of S. Enasius in the Cathedral of Casal-Monferrato. This work was assigned 
in 1547 to Cristoforo Lorabardo and Agostino Busti, and on the death of 
Busti assigned to Ambrogio Volpi, his pupil. Three years later he was 
called to execute the high altar and ciborium in the Certosa at Pavia. A 
bronze tablet has recently been discovered showing that the ciborium was 
coHipleted by Volpi June 2, 1568. The bronze work of this ciborium he 
left to others, executing the marble work himself. The gospel pulpit and 
the architectural decoration of the small apses near the high altar in the 
Certosa are probably by the same sculptor. (C. v. F. in Rep. f. K. 1899, 
339-340.) 

Amico di Sandro. — In the Gaz. B.-A. June, 1899, pp. 459 ff. and July, 
pp. 21-36, Bernhard Berenson publishes a series of Italian pictures of the 
School of Botticelli, which he attributes to a single artist, whom, for the 
time being, he christens Amico di Sandro, though suggesting that he may 
be the Certo Linainolo mentioned by Vasari. This artist, though owing 
much to Botticelli, has certain marked characteristics, and in turn seems to 
have exerted considerable influence upon Filippino Lippi. 

Ghiberti's Methods of Composition. — In the eighteenth volume of 
the Ahh. d. Philolng.-Hislor. ClasKe d. k. Scichs. Gesellsch. d. Wisfiemck. No. 
IV, Leipzig, 1899, August Schmarsow writes on ' Ghiberti's Kompositions- 
gesetze an der Nordtur des Florentiner Baptisteriums.' Ghiberti's earliest 
compositions are here studied, as found on his first Baptistery Gates. His 
adaptation of each composition to the form of the panel, his method of 
uniting two or more panels into a series, his various .schemes of composition, 
are all noted and utilized to show (1) that while designing these gates 
Ghiberti made rapid strides in the art of composition, and (2) that the panels 
representing the Fathers of the Church were inserted in a different order 
from that originally designed. 
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The Master of the Venetian Sketch-book. — In the Rep. f. K. 1899, 
pp. 171-182, Kurt Moritz-Eichhorn writes 'Zur Frage nach dem Meister des 
Veiiezianischeii Skizzen-buches.' The sketch-book he argues cannot be 
the work of Raphael. With this negative result he rests content, though 
evidently inclined to attribute it to Pinturrichio. 

Michelangelo's Dra^ving for Marcantonio's 'Mars, Venus, and 
Amor.' — In his dissertation Marcanton und sein Sill (Leipzig, 1898), H. 
Mirth calls attention to the 'Mars, Venus, and Amor,' referring the inspira- 
tion of the composition to Michelangelo. He compares the ' Mars ' with the 
' David ' of Michelangelo. However, this seated figure in its somewhat 
strained attitude recalls strongly the famous torso of the Belvedere, which 
was discovered in 1432, was known to Michelangelo, and might easily have 
formed the basis for a completed figure in a group like that in Marcantonio's 
engraving. (R. Kautzsch, Rep.f. K. 1899, pp. 183-187.) 

■Works of Alfonso Lombardi. — During a recent visit to Bologna, M. 
Gerspach made a special study of the works of Alfouso Lombardi. He 
mentions iu the R. Art Chre't. 1899, pp. 405-407, the following works: 
' Death of the Virgin,' Hospital Office ; ' Resurrection of Christ,' S. Petronio ; 
* Tomb of Ramazotto,' S. Michele in Bosco ; ' Episodes of the Lives of 
Saints,' base of the Area, S. Domenico; 'Madonna,' Madonna del Baraccani; 
< Heracles and the Hydra,' Old Apostolic Palace; Funerary Statue of Ercole 
Bottrigari, Certosa; S. Bartolomeo, Orphanage of S. Maria Maddalena; 
Statues of SS. Petronio, Proculo, Franceso, and Domenico, at the Podestk; 
Annunciation, ' The Fall of Adam,' in interior of S. Petronio. 

Lorenzo Ottoni at Mantua. — Two busts in the gallery of the Ducal 
Palace at Mantua, attributed to Bernini, and representing two princesses, 
when cleaned were found to be inscribed LOREZO OTTONI • R° • F. 
The same artist produced also the ' S. Taddeo ' in St. John Lateran, Rome. 
{Arch. Stor. Lomb. XXIII, 1899, pp. 254-255.) 

Iiorenzo Leoubruno at Mantua. — The famous ceiling in the Ducal 
Palace at Mantua, known as the Volla delta Scalcheria, and attributed in 
part to Mantegna and in part to Giulio Romano, is now established by 
documentary evidence to be the work of Leonbruno. {Arch. Stor. Lomb. 
XXIII, 1899, p. 252.) 

The Triumphal Arch of Alfonso I at Naples. — .- ' Der Triumphbogen 
Alfonsos I am Castel Nuovo zu Neapel ' is the title of a study by C. von 
Fabriczy of the documentai-y and monumental evidence concerning the 
Triumphal Arch of Alfonso I in Naples, published in the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
1890, pp. 1-30, 125-158. The documents show that Isaia da Pisa, Antonio 
da Pisa, Pietro da Minano, Domenico Lombardo, Francesco Azzara, and Paolo 
Romano were engaged upon the monument. The task of now assigning to 
each sculptor his share in the monument is no easy one. It is all the more 
important if, with Fabriczy, we regard this as the earliest Renaissance 
monument in which Roman architecture is utilized as a distinct prototype. 

A Forgotten Duchy and its Capital. — The town of Sabbionetta, not 
mentioned in Baedeker, Murray, and other guide-books, is but eighteen 
miles from Mantua, and is important for its sixteenth century monuments. 
It was planned and largely built by Vespasian Gonzaga Colonna, Duke of 
Sabbionetta, in the years following 1559. The theatre was designed by 
Scamozzi. The equestrian statues of Gonzaga and his ancestors may be 
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considered the masterpieces of Leone Leoni. The wall-paintings in the two 
palaces were executed by pupils of Titian and Giulio Romano. (American 
Architect, September 30, 1899, pp. 107-108.) 

' The Assumption of the Virgin ' in the Cathedral at Treviso, by 
Capriolo. — 'The Assumption of the Virgin' in the Cathedral has long 
]iassed as a work of Piero Maria Pennacchi. Recent investigation in the 
archives of Treviso, however, show it to be the work of Domenico Capriolo, 
a pupil and son-in-law of Pennacchi. (C. v. F. Rep./. K. 1899, p. 251.) 

Notes from the Archives on Venetian Painting. — In the Rep. f. K. 
1809, pp. 255-278, Pietro Paoletti and Gustav Ludwig contribute • Xeue 
archivalische Beitrage zur Gescliichte der venezianisclien Malerei.' Tliese 
concern the Vivarini family: Bartolomeo Seniore, Alvise, Bartolomeo Giii- 
niore, and Battista. Many details and dates in the history of this family of 
painters are here established from the archives. 

Santa Maria del Miracoli at Venice and the Iiombardi. — In the 
.On. Architect, 1899, Nos. 1226-1229, 1235-1237, 1245 and following, A. B. 
Bibb writes a series of illustrated articles on the Lombardi family of sculp- 
tors, and especially upon the beautiful church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, 
Venice. 

Attributions of Paintings in Venice. — The widely circulated Cata- 
logue rniaonne' de Venine, by Lafenestre and Richterberger, as well as the 
guidebooks and local catalogues, give many traditional and other attribu- 
tions of doubtful value. In an article entitled ' Bildernennungen in Vene- 
dig,' in the Rep. f. K. 1899, pp. 341—^63, Emil Jacobsen reviews the 
attributions of many paintings in the Aeoademia, the Museo Civico, the 
Palazzo Dueale, the Galleria Stampalia, and in a number of the clmrclies. 

FRANCE 
Charles Le Brun. Some of his Paintings which no longer exist. — • 

In the Gaz. B.-A. November, 1899, pp. 353-368, Olivier Mersou publishes 
some of the vanished works of Charles Le Brnn. Between 1673 and 1676 
Le Bonn executed some fine wall paintings at the Chateau de Soeaux. 
Some of these are preserved only in the engravings of G. Audran, others in 
the engravings of Louis Simonneau. Two of these are reproduced by 
Merson. During the same period, Le Bran worked also at Versailles. 
These works, though destroyed, may be studied in the engravings of Baudet, 
Simonneau, and Surugue, and better still, in the original sketches of Le Brnii 
preserved in the Louvre. 

GERMANY 

Old German Copper-plate Engravings. — In the Rep. f. K. Vols. XI- 
XVII, Professor Lehrs has had occasion to describe engravings from forty-two 
of the minor collections. Under the title ' Beitiiige zur Kunde der altesten 
deutschen nnd uiederlandisehen Kupferstiche,' Max Geisberg, in the Rep. 
f. K. 1899, pp. 188-194, describes nine early engravings from the University 
Library at Munich, and four from the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

The ' Ars Moriendi,' a Nuremberg Production. — In the .Jh. Prev^s. 
Kunsts. 1890, Max Lehrs holds that the famous blookbook, Ars Moriemll, 
derived its woodcuts from the engravings of the Master E. S. The same 
thesis is upheld by Lionel Cust in The Master E. S. and the Ars. Moriendi, 
Oxford, 1898. In the Sitzh. Sachs. Oes. 1899, August Schmarsow argues 
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that this attribution is an error. He holds that the woodcuts are of Flem- 
ish origin, but are by Rogier van der Weyden. Henry Thode now enters 
into the discussion with an article ' Das Blockbuch Ars Moriendi eine Niirn- 
berger Schcipfung,' published in the Rep. f. K. 1899, pp. 364-370. He holds 
that the woodcuts are German work under Flemish influence, that they 
originated in Nuremberg, and may be the work of Wilhelm Pleydeiiwurff. 

StoneTvare Pottery of Cologne. — German stoneware is discussed in 
M. L. Solon's The Ancient Art Stoneware in the Low Countries and Germany, 
London, 1892. The historical development of this ware is, however, but 
improperly understood. A contribution to this subject is the article 'Kol- 
nisohes Steinzeug,' by O. von Failke in the Jh. Pretis.i. Kunnts. 1899, pp. 
30-53. 

Engraved Pewterware of the Sixteenth Century. — In the Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. 1889, p. 171, Julius Lessing described the well-known Temperantia- 
Schlissel as "eines der schonsten Stiicke aus dem Kunstvorrath der Renais- 
sance." Very nearly as fine is the Mars-Platte, published by Hans Demiani 
on PI. 24 of his Francois Briot, Caspar Emlerlein iind dan Eddzinn, Leipzig, 
1807, and described as of French workmanship. Otto von Falke, in a 
review of Demiani's book, attributes the Mars-Platte definitely to Francois 
Briot. Demiani is unwilling to go so far, and, in an article in Rep.f. K. 
1899, pp. 306-314, he shows that it may be attributed to the school of Briot, 
but not to the master. 

HOLLAND 

Ttbto Proofs of Rembrandt's Etching of 'Christ Preaching.'^ — In the 
Gaz. D.-A. November, 1899, pp. 381-389, Henri Bouchot leproduces a first 
state of Rembrandt's etching of ' Christ Preaching.' Two other examples 
in the Bibliothfeque Nationale, Paris, are then considered. One from the 
Peters collection is shown, from the omission of various details and from 
the exaggeration of others, to be a fabrication. The other, a legacy from 
M. Wasset, is shown to be an impression from the original plate after it had 
been worked over by Norblin (died 1830). 

The NeTW ' Vanitas ' Rembrandt. — A reply by Malcolm Bell to some 
o£ J. C. Robin.son's arguments in favor of the genuineness of the Rembrandt 
recently discovered by him, appears in Athen. July 8, 1899. To this a brief 
rejoinder appears, ibid. July 15. A further discussion of the question by 
J. C. Robinson is published in Athen. September 9 and November 18. In 
the last article, the writer devotes some space to the te9hnique of Rem- 
brandt and his contemporaries, and to the two styles of painting, on a light 
and on a dark ground. 

ENGLAND 

Hans Holbein's First Visit to England, 1526-1529. — In the Proceed- 
ings Soc. Antiq. XVII, pp. 132-145, F. M. Nichols publishes some notes 
concerning the work of Holbein in England, during his first visit, 1526-1529. 
These concern the portrait and sketches for the portrait of Sir Thomas 
More, the decoration of the Greenwich Banqueting House, two sculptured 
capitals dated 1528 in the old Chelsea Churcli, which he considers very 
decidedly in the manner of Holbein, and a stained glass window in the 
church at Shelton in Norfolk. The window represents Sir John and 
Lady Shelton, is thoroughly German in style, and may be dated about 1.527. 



